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INTRODUCTION 


This  study  is  devoted  essentially  to  the  technique  of 
the  art  of  verse.    Altho  poets  are  said,  to  be  born,  there  is  no 
doubt  they  have  to  be  made  after  they  are  born*    The  poet 
has  to  acquire  the  art  of  verse,  he  has  to  master  its  technique 
and  to  spy  out  its  secrets.    A  true  artist  cherishes  technique 
and  it  is  the  only  aspect  of  his  art  that  can  be  discussed 
profitably.    The  other  part,  the  loftier  part  —  the  poet's 
message  to  humanity  is  more  subtle  and  depends  upon  his  native 
endowment.    However,  the  way  in  which  he  says  it,  and  our 
appreciation  of  his  ultimate  message  is  enhanced  by  our  delight 
in  his  method  of  presenting  it. 

It  is  true  that  versification  is  only  the  "carved  vase" 
which  holds  the  precious  wine  of  poetry;  and  yet  without  the 
vase  the  wine  would  be  spilled  and  wasted.    On  the  other  hand 
the  vase  itself  stands  empty  unless  the  poet  has  within  himself 
that  which  fills  it  worthily. 

When  poetry  answers  to  its  ideal  and  is  purely  poetic  we 
find  the  suitability  of  form  to  content  and  the  degree  of 
purity  to  be  tested  by  the  degree  in  which  we  feel  it  hopeless 
to  convey  the  effect  of  a  poem  or  passage  in  any  other  form 
but  its  own. 
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PART  I 

The  earliest  poetry  was  born  of  music  and  dancing;  and 
altho  we  often  forget  this  origin,  sound  and  movement  are 
still  the  two  elements  that  govern  verse. 

Poetry  is  like  music,  in  which  the  notation  in  black 
and  white  is  only  a  device  to  preserve  and  transmit  it;  and 
that  like  music,  poetry  does  not  fully  exist  until  it  is 
heard o    Therefore,  the  true  principles  of  versification  can 
be  understood  only  when  we  keep  this  fact  always  in  mind, 
that  the  poet  has  intended  his  lines  to  be  heard  by  the  ear, 
to  be  spoken,  or  chanted,  or  sung  by  one  for  the  pleasure  of 
others.    Nearly  all  the  elements  of  the  art  of  versification 
are  the  direct  result  of  this  condition  of  delivery. 

The  most  important  of  these  elements  is  rhythm.  All 
nature  is  rhythmic,  human  nature  is  rhythmic  also;  and  emotion 
which  is  the  subject  matter  of  poetry,  tends  always  to  express 
itself  rhythmically.    This  formal  regularity  is  what  consti- 
tutes English  verse,  and  it  is  easy  to  analyze. 

Meter,  or  the  form  in  which  poetry  is  cast,  means 
measure.    Greek  verse  was  measured  by  the  number  of  foot-beats 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  dance.    The  time  required  for 
the  rise  and  fall  of  one  foot  was  very  naturally  called  a  foot. 
Since  the  poem  was  chanted  or  sung  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
dance  ~  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  generally  an  important 
element  in  primitive  religious  ceremonials  —  the  syllables 
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marked  by  the  strees  of  the  voice  necessarily  corresponded  to 
the  beat  of  the  foot  in  marking  time.    The  measures  were  named 
from  the  arrangement  of  long  and  short  syllables. 

English  poetry  followed  the  same  line  of  development  as 
the  Greek;  it,  too,  was  bom  of  music  and  dancing,  and  from 
Teutonic  times  came  from  the  solemn  chant  which  accompanied 
the  march  or  dance  in  primitive  religious  rites.    The  rhyming 
games  of  children  are  a  survival  of  the  primitive  instinct  to 
associate  foot-movement  with  chant  or  song*    When  verse  in 
England  ceased  to  be  a  spontaneous  singing,  and  th«£  tried  to 
reduce  it  to  rule,  they  naturally  attempted  to  apply  the 
classical  system  of  measurement  to  English  poetry.    But  the 
rules  of  Greek  and  Latin  meters  were  based  on  the  combination 
and  contrast  of  long  and  short  syllables,  according  to  the 
length  of  time  required  to  pronounce  them.    A  long  syllable 
was  counted  as  equal  to  two  short  ones  in  the  classics,  but  in 
English,  there  was  no  such  rule.    English  meters,  they  founcb, 
were  based  not  on  quantity  or  length  of  syllables,  but  on 
accent,  or  stress  upon  certain  syllables,  somewhat  corresponding 
to  beat  in  musical  measure.    They,  therefore,  divided  the 
lines  of  English  poetry  into  feet,  counting  the  English  strong 
syllable  as  equal  to  the  Greek  Ions  syllable,  the  English  weak 
syllable  as  equal  to  the  Greek  short  syllable,  and  adopted  the 
old  classic  names,  iambic,  trochaic,  anapeatic,  dactylic. 

Scanning  is  the  dividing  of  a  line  into  feet,  to  mark 
the  long  and  the  shorts,  to  count  the  feet,  and  to  declare 


their  character.    All  verse  in  the  English  language  can  be 
scanned  with  the  aid  of  the  trochee  and  the  iambic,  the  anapest, 
and  the  dactyl.    When  a  line  has  two  feet,  we  call  it  dimeter; 
with  three  feet,  it  is  trimeter;  with  four  feet,  it  is  tetra- 
meter; with  five,  pentameter;  with  six,  hexameter;  and  with 
seven,  heptameter. 

The  Iambus  or  Iambic  Foot.  * 

The  cur/few  tolls/  the  knell/  of  part/lng  day, 

The  low/lng  herd/  winds  slow/ly  o'er/  the  lea, 

i  i  i  •  i 

The  plow/man  home/ ward  plods/  his  wea/ry  way, 

t  i  i  i  i 

And  leaves/  the  world/  to  dark/ness  and/  to  me. 

(Prom  Grey's  Elegy) 
We  see  that  each  line  of  this  stanza  consists  of  a 

accented  (or  strong)  syllables.    The  syllables  fall  naturally 
into  groups  of  two,  and  each  group  we  call  a  foot.    The  first 
syllable  in  each  foot  is  unaccented,  the  second  is  accented 
and  is,  therefore,  written  in  iambic  measure. 
Other  examples  of  iambic  measure 

Come  live/  with  me/  and  be/  my  love. 

(Marlowe,  The  Passionate  Shepherd) 


*  Mathews,  Brander,  Study  of  Versification  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1911),  pp.  17-30. 
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I  did/  "but  dream/  I  nev/er  knew/ 

What  charms/  our  stern/est  sea/ son  wore. 

(Whittier,  The  Clear  Vision) 

Iambic  measure,  which  may  include  any  number  of 
syllables    from  two  to  fourteen  to  the  line  is  the  measure 
most  congenial  to  the  English  Language,  because  the  native 
accent  of  our  speech  falls  naturally  into  iambics.    Hence  a 
very  large  proportion  of  English  poetry  is  written  in  iambic 
measure,  and  Includes  both  the  simplest  and  the  grandest  poems 
in  the  language • 

The  Trochee,  or  Trochaic  Foot* 

ft!  t 

Life  is/real!/  Life  is/earnest  1/ 

I  t  I  I 

And  the/  grave  is/  not  Its/  goal; 
Dust  thou/  art  to/  dust  re/turnest 

— —  — —       (/  — — —      (J  — — — —  «/ 

t  It  I 

Was  not/  spoken/  of  the/  soul. 

The  foregoing  selection  falls  naturally  into  groups  of 

two  syllables  each,  forming  the  feet  Into  which  we  divide  it. 

The  first  syllable  is  accented  (or  strong),  the  second  is 

unaccented  (or  weak)  and  such  a  foot  is  called  a  trochee. 

(Note.    The  last  foot  of  the  second  and  of  the  fourth 
lines  drops  one  syllable  from  the  usual  number  and  sflSfc 
called  catalectic  lines.) 

Other  examples  of  trochaic  measure  — 

i  i  i 

Go  where/  glory/  waits  thee/ 

  f    is    u 

Moore 


Read  this/  song  of  /  Hia/watha/ 

-Longfellow 

i  it  i  t 

There's  a/  lady/  an  earl's/  daughter,/  she  Is/ 

proud  and/  she  is/  noble 

^  ^    —  u 

-Mrs.  Browning,  Lady  Cxeraldine's  Courtship 

The-  •^oveooi'rtg   ooe  c  aha \e  otic  )«rvcs. 

The  Anapest,  or  Anapestlc  Foot» 

And  the  sheen/  of  their  spears/  was  like  stars/ 

O  o>  S  ^  U  Li 

on  the  sea/ 

U  C 

-Byron 

t  i  i 

Prom  the  cen/tre  all  round/  to  the  sea 

I  I  I 

I  am  lord/  of  the  fowl/  and  the  brute. 

-Cowper 

Of  the  four  commonest  forms  of  time  scheme,  the  third  is 
the  anapest  which  consists  of  two  unaccented  syllables  followed 
by  one  which  is  accented. 

The  Dactyl,  or  Dactyllic  Foot* 

Canon  to/  right  of  them/ 
Canon  to/  left  of  them/ 

~ ——   u        (/  — — — "        (S  u» 

I  -    t  , 

Canon  in/  front  of  them./ 


-Tennyson,  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade 


/One  more  un/f ortunate/ 

is  u        _____  t 

Weary  of/  breath, 


I 


I  I 


1  1 

1 

!  1 

^                           t              .  » 
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1  1 

/Rashly  im/portunate, 

/Gone  to  her/  death  I 
/Take  her  up/  tenderly, 
/Lift  her  with/  care J 

1/  IS 

t  t 

/Fashioned  so/  slenderly . 

i               u      t      «*  - 
/Young  and  so/  f aire I 

-Thomas  Hood,  The  Bridge  of  Sighs 

A  dactyl  is  a  foot  of  three  syllables,  the  first 
syllable  accented,  the  second  and  third  syllables  unaccented  — 
just  the  reverse  of  the  anapest,  as  the  trochee  is  the  reverse 
of  the  iambus.     (Note:-  some  of  the  foregoing  lines  are 
catalectlc • ) 

In  English,  which  is  a  strongly  accented  language,  we 
seem  to  be  unable  to  utter  three  syllables  in  succession  with- 
out making  one  of  them  more  important  than  the  other  two, 
longer  or  more  emphatic.    In  fact,  we  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  give  exactly  equal  emphasis  to  two  syllables  in  the  same 
foot;  and  therefore  do  not  find  it  practical  to  use  the 

spondee,  made  up  of  two  longs  ,                     rJ  a  foot  whioh  was 

most  useful  in  the  versification  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
More  than  one  English  word  taken  by  itself  seems  to  be  a 

**                        H  ft 

spondee,  baseball,  for  instance,  and  stronghold;  but  when  such 
words  are  used  in  verse,  either  the  first  syllable  or  the 
second  is  likely  to  be  emphasized  so  that  we  have  a  trochee  or 
an  iambus.    Spondees  can  be  discovered  in  English  verse, 

t  1 

1 

p 

1  ,1 

■ 

< 

especially  in  Milton,  but  not  often. 

Two  other  feet  known  to  classic  meter  are  the  amphibrach 

u    u,  a  short,  a  long,  a  short;  and  the  amphimacer, 

 u   ,  a  long,  a  short,  a  long.    But  neither  of  these 

has  established  itself  in  English  verse;  and  when  either  of 
them  has  been  attempted,  the  result  sounds  more  like  a  series 
of  dactyls  or  anapests.    Coleridge  who  was  considered  a  master 
of  metrics  did  not  consider  himself  equal  to  the  task. 

Altho  iambic  and  trochaic  fcitythms  consist  in  a  similar 
succession  of  alternating  long  and  shorts,  the  iambic  is  far 
bolder;  it  is  more  masculine;  it  has  a  direct  vigor,  which 
seems  often  to  be  lacking  to  the  trochaic.    The  iambic  is  more 
majestic  and  fit  for  loftier  themes.    The  trochaic  is  gentler, 
sweeter,  more  feminine,  adapted  for  consolation  and  not  for 
sharpness. 

The  anapestic  rhythm  had  served  chiefly  for  satire  and 
for  humor,  until  the  nineteenth  century,  when  English  poets 
began  to  appreciate  it  and  to  employ  it  for  loftier  topics. 

The  dactyllic  is  least  used  of  the  four,  altho  it  had 
advantages  of  its  own  and  Browning  employed  it  with  clear 
understanding  of  its  special  features. 

In  French,  the  rhythm  of  poetry  is  chiefly  based  on  a 
fixed  number  of  syllables  in  each  line  regardless  of  their 
quantity,  together  with  the  addition  of  rime,  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  indicating  more  forcibly  the  end  of  the  line  or  of 
the  rhythmical  whole.    In  French  verse  the  last  sounded 


1  1 
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syllable  of  the  line  must  be  a  stressed  syllable,  so  also  must 
be  the  last  sounded  syllable  preceding  the  cesural  pause*  The 
placing  of  the  other  accents  Is  optional  and  it  is  to  this 
freedom  that  French  versification  owes  its  chief  advantages. 

To  sum  up,  the  fundamental  principles  of  French  verse 
are  syllablsm,  rime  and  accentuation* 

The  e  mute  (-e  -es  -ent  -alent),*  which  is  better  called 
feminine  e,  at  the  end  of  a  line  is  never  counted  in  scansion. 

Seigneur  dans  cet  aveu  depouille  d'artific^, 
Parmi  les  no  ires  de'serts  et  les  mornes  silenc/es; 
Et  les  vastes  eaux  se  remu/ent; 

The  mute  e  not  followed  by  -e  or  -nt  is  elided  in  the  body  of 

the  line  if  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel  or  h  mute* 

Dlt-on  quell(e)  aventur(e)  a  termine' ses  Jours? 
Lent(e)  et  molle  rivler(e)  aux  roseaux  murmurants* 

Before  the  so  called  h  aspiree  mute  e  cannot  be  elided* 

Quelle  honte  pour  moi,  quel  trlomphe  pour  lui. 

scans: - 

Quel-le-on-te-pour-moi-quel-tri-om-phe-pour-lui. 

The  elision  of  mute  e  before  a  vowel  or  h  mute  sometimes  takes 
place;  in  the  case  of  the  pronoun  le. 


*  Krastner,  L.E.,  French  Versification  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1903),  pp.  6-19. 
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.el  nuonorcq  orfJ-  1o  oa*o  odJ  r.l 


C'est  de  Leon  qu'il  parle,  ecoutons-l(e)  un  peu  dire. 

The  e  mute  supported  by  a  consonant  occurring  either  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  as  serai  or  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  as 
-e,  -es,  -ent  followed  by  an  initial  consonant  or  h  aspirate, 
counts  as  a  syllable  in  the  body  of  the  verse. 

A  few  of  the  symbolists,  Jules  La  Forque  in  his  Demlers 
Vers,  and  G-ustave  Kahn  in  the  Dire  D*  Images  have  ignored  the 
feminine  e  in  the  body  of  a  line  and  have  Indicated  its 
omission  by  an  apostrophe. 

N'smbaum*  plus  la  vervelne. 
Mute  e  following  on  an  accented  vowel  cannot  count  as 
a  syllable  in  the  body  of  the  verse,  nor  form  a  diphthong 
with  the  preceding  vowel.    It  must  be  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  it  can  be  elided,  or  at  the  end  of  the  line* 

Lf etude  de  sa  vi(e)  est  d'en  cacher  le  fond 

Mais  sans  argent  l'honneur  n'est  qu'une  mal  adl(e) 

II  faut  la  saluer,  la  sinlstre  Journe(e). 

Mute  e  in  the  body  of  a  word  following  an  unaccented  vowel  or 
diphthong  is  neither  pronounced  nor  reckoned  as  a  syllable. 

Ma  fol,  sur  l'avenir  bien  fou  qui  se  fi(e)ra. 

Besides  the  e  mute  one  also*  elldeB  the  a  in  the 

*  Martinon,  Ph.,  Dlctlonnaire  Me'thodlque  et  Pratique 
des  Rimes  francalses  (Paris:  Larousse),  pp.  14-17. 
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feminine  article  and  the  i  in  si  before  11.    If  a  word  ended 
by  a  vowel  comes  before  a  word  beginning  by  a  vowel,  there 
can  be  no  elision  and  it  is  called  hiatus  which  is  in  a  way 
the  contrary  of  elision.    However,  the  contemporary  poets 
generally  permitted  certain  hiatus  such  as  peu  a  peu,  ca  et  1st. 
Especially  before  the  h  aspire'e  the  hiatus  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  le  haut  ou  les  hautes,  tu  habltes,  etc* 

In  modern  French  there  are  some  -ions  and  -iez  that  are 
monosyllabic*  and  others  dissyllabic  but  the  distinction  is 
not  one  of  etymology  but  of  euphony.    In  modern  French  the 
rule  is  that  -ions  and  -iez  are  monosyllabic  buieif  they  are 
preceded  by  a  group  muta  cum  liquida. 

Example  of  mono syllabic- ions:  and  -iez: 

£  peine  nous  sortlons  des  portes  de  Trezene 

De  quel  droit  oslez-vous  l'aborder  et  le  plalndre 

Example  of  dissyllabic  -ions  and  -iez: 

Comment  souffri-ez-vous  cet  horrible  partage? 
Vous  devrl-ez  leur  mettre  un  bon  example  aux  yeux 
Vous  me  defendri-ez  peut-^tre  de  vous  voir. 

In  the  classic  Alexandrine  there  are  two  fixed  accents, 
the  others  are  moveable.    They  divide  ordinarily  each  "hemstichH 
in  two  equal  or  symmetrical  parts,  being  placed  most  often 


♦  Krastner,  L.E.,  Study  of  French  Versification  (Oxford: 
Claredon  Press,  1903),  pp.  22-30. 
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over  the  seoond,  third  or  fourth  syllable.    Scanning  a  verse 

is  not  simply  counting  the  syllables,  it  is  rather  dividing 

it  into  it 8  elements  and  noting  where  the  accents  fall* 

2  4  4  2 

Cet  hom/me  marchait  pur//  loin  des  sentiers/  obliques 

2  4,2  4 

V§tu/  de  probite//  candide/  et  de  lln  blanc; 

3  3.2  4 

Et,  toujours/  du  cSte//  des  pau/vres  ruisselant, 

4  3 
Ses  sacs  de  grains/  semblaient//  des  fontai/nes 
3 

publiques: 

The  presence  of  these  moveable  accents  while  assuming  melody 
In  the  verse  at  the  same  time  offer  the  poet  opportunity  for 
greater  variety  in  the  structure,  freeing  him  from  the 
necessity  of  composing  an  entire  poem  in  a  given  measure. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  procedure  are  of  course  debatable. 
While  it  may  be  argued  that  such  a  form  makes  for  a  more 

oerse 

subtle  and  less  artificial^  it  is  an  elusive  quality  which 
should  be  found  in  any  art. 

The  cesura*  in  modern  French  verse  may  be  defined  as  a 
pause  in  the  interior  of  the  line,  which  indicates  the  end  of 
a  rhythmical  part  and  enables  the  voice  to  rest  after  a  given 
number  of  syllables  of  which  the  last  is  accented  and  ends  the 
word.  The  parts  of  the  line  divided  by  the  cesura  are  known 
as  hemstiches.    Originally  the  term  hemstich  was  used  in 


*  Krastner,  L.E.,  Study  of  French  Versification  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1903),  pp.  83-106.    Les  Podtes  Francais  Du 
XIX©  Siecle,  Etude  Prosodique  et  Litteraire. 
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rhythmical  divisions  of  equal  length  as  in  the  Alexandrine: 
twelve  syllable  verse. 

Je  leur  semal  de  fleurs/  le  bond  des  precipices* 

But  now  it  is  applied  to  any  division  whether  of  equal  or 
unequal  length.    It  naturally  follows  then  that  only  masculine 
words,  or  words  that  are  accented  on  the  last  syllable  can 
occur  Immediately  before  the  cesural  pause*    Feminine  words 
can  only  occur  as  the  last  word  preceding  the  cesura  on 
condition  that  they  end  in  e  mute  and  the  first  word  of  the 
second  hemstlch  begins  with  a  vowel  or  h  mute,  in  this  case 
the  e  mute  falls  by  elision: - 

Oui,  le  viens  dans  son  tempi  (e),  adorer  l'Eternel 
Un  poete  est  un  mond(e)  enferme  dans  un  homme* 

Corresponding  to  the  pause  in  the  rhythm  there  must  also  be 
a  pause  in  the  sense: - 

Cette  obscure  Clarte//  qui  tombe  des  etolles. 

Victor  Hugo  wa»  the  first  one  to  break  away  from  the  tradition 
and  displace  the  cesura  as:- 

Plus  d'enfants,  neuf  etaient  tombes,  un  avalt  fui 
Le  duel  reprend.    La  mort  plane;  le  sang  ruisselle. 

This  leads  us  to  a  new  type  of  verse  called  the 
trimetre,  unknown  to  the  classiques,  which  is  divided  into 
three  equal  parts  by  two  cesuras. 

* 


Et  pres  de  vous/  ce  sont  des  sots/  que  tous  les 

homines* 

But  the  fundamental  verse  of  French  poetry  will  doubtless  "be 
the  classic  Alexandrine* 

In  the  verse  of  the  modern  languages,  the  ends  of  the 
lines  are  generally  distinguished  by  rimes,  a  device  unknown 
to  the  ancients*    In  some  modern  languages,  especially  in 
French  which  lacks  boldness  of  accent,  these  terminal  rimes 
are  so  important  as  to  be  almost  essential*    But  in  English, 
altho  rime  is  useful,  it  is  not  necessary;  and  the  poets 
have  ventured  into  many  forms  of  unrimed  verse* 

Whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  terminal  rime,  there  is 
generally  a  pause  of  some  sort  to  mark  the  end  of  the  line* 
Here  again  the  appeal  is  to  the  ear  and  not  the  eye,  the  poet 
may  present  his  lines  in  print  to  suit  his  whim  but  this  does 
not  alter  the  metrical  arrangement;  it  is  the  effect  upon 
the  ear  which  counts* 

Rime*  is  defined  as  the  recurrence  of  closely  similar 
sounds  at  the  ends  of  corresponding  lines  of  poetry,  or  in 
certain  definite  places  within  the  lines*    It  is  made  according 
to  Professor  Mathews  in  "A  Study  of  Versification",  by  using 
the  same  vowel  sounds  in  the  last  long,  or  accented  syllable 
and  in  all  the  syllables  that  follow  it,  preceded  by  a 


*  Esenivein,  J*  Berg.  The  Art  of  Versification 
(Springfield,  Massachusetts),  pp.  68-81. 
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difference  in  the  consonant  sound  that  comes  before  this  final 

«  M  .<  „  «' 

long  vowel^.i.e.  plant  and  slant  rime  properly,  also  planted 
and  slanted,  charm  and  alarm*  Cent  and  decent,  meant  and  lament 
are  not  generally  accepted  as  good  rimes. 

While  we  generally  mean  end-rime  or  the  agreement  in 
sound  of  the  final  words  of  the  lines  when  speaking  of  rime, 
we  find  other  arrangements.    End-rime  was  adopted  in  England 
after  the  Norman  conquest  in  imitation  of  the  widely  used 
Latin  hymns.    This  later  became  the  ordinary  English  Ballad 
measure.    In  English  poetry  we  are  not  confined  to  end-rimes, 
but  use  other  forms,  such  as  beginning-rime,  in  which  the  first 
syllable  of  each  riming  line  rimes.    Altho  some  authors  treat 
beginning-rime  as  if  it  were  the  same  as  alliteration,  there 
is  really  a  decided  difference.    The  following  shows  the  use 
of  beginning  and  also  of  end-rime. 

Mad  from  life's  history, 
Glad  to  death's  mystery. 

Poets  occasionally  use  internal- rime,  generally  using  end-rime 
also.    Example :- 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes. 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  -  dying,  dying. 

Poe  writes  in  the  "Raven":- 


But  the  silence  was  unbroken, 

and  the  stillness  gave  no  token, 

And  the  only  word  there  spoken, 

was  the  whispered  word  HLenore". 

An  over  use  of  double  rime  may  degenerate  into  jig-time. 
The  most  stately  poetry  generally  makes  use  of  single-rime. 
We  find  many  clever  examples  of  unusual  rimes  in  humorous 
and  satirical  verse* 

There  are  various  kinds  of  rime:    masculine,  or  single 
rime,  consists  of  a  rime  on  one  syllable  only  such  as  day, 
pray.    It  is  generally  found  as  the  natural  termination  of 
iambic  and  of  anapestic  rhythms* 

Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race, 

And  one  of  Plutarch' s  men  talked  with  us  face  to  face; 

Feminine,  or  double  rime,  is  a  rime  on  two  syllables, 
as  taken  and  spoken,  turning  and  discerning.  A  double  rime 
is  the  natural  termination  of  trochaic  rhythms: - 

And  the  people,  —  ah,  the  people, 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple. 

Triple  rime  is  a  rime  on  three  syllables,  as  scornfully 
and  mornfully,  beautiful  and  dutiful  and  is  the  natural  ter- 
mination of  dactylic  rhythms. 

Ere  her  limbs  frigidly 
Stiffen  too  rigidly. 

However,  the  iambic  and  anapestic  rhythms  may  have  an  added 
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short  syllable  and  in  this  case  they  have  double  rimes: - 

The  time  I've  lost  in  wooing, 
In  watching  and  pursuing. 

So  also,  the  short  syllable  may  be  dropped  at  the  end  of  a 
trochaic  rhythm,  and  then  we  have  a  single  rime. 

Since  poetry  must  be  considered  as  something  to  be 
said  or  sung,  the  ear  and  not  the  eye  must  be  considered,  and 
identity  of  spelling  does  not  always  give  complete  satisfaction; 
Leight  does  not  rime  with  eight,  but  it  does  rime  with  sight, 
bite,  indict  etc.    One  must  be  guided  by  the  phonetic  presen- 
tation of  words. 

There  are,  however,  certain  inadequate  rimes  which 
have  become  traditional  which^have  always  been  employed  by 
poets  for  generations  and  which  have  been  accepted  by  conven- 
tion.   These  are  pairs  of  words  like  ever  and  river,  shadow 
and  meadow,  heaven  and  even.    While  these  are  not  really  rimes 
at  all  if  this  pairing  were  not  allowed,  even,  shadow, 
aaa— leve  would  have  no  mates  in  our  language. 

There  are  certain  monogamous  rimes,  those  for  which 
thereaJre  absolutely  no  other  mates  in  our  language,  such  as 
anguish,  blackness,  mountain  and  winter.    These  are  called 
the  old  maids  of  poetry  because  there  is  not  a  single  suitor 
for  them.    Here  are  some  of  them,  April,  August,  chimney, 
crimson,  foreset  etc. 

Because  we  have  no  definite  standard  of  pronunciation 
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there  arises  maiy  times  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
sounds  given  to  certain  words.    Browning  has  been  criticised 
for  riming  scaffold  with  baffled  but  if  we  obscure  the  o  in 
scaffold,  it  is  quite  permlssable. 

Of  course  there  is  no  really  adequate  rime  which  has 
not  the  double  identity  of  vowel  and  consonant. 

Two  or  more  lines  are  said  to  rime  in  French  if  the 
vowel  sound  of  their  last  accented  syllable  and  all  the 
sounds  that  follow  are  identical:- 

t  t 
matin  :  destin 

i  t 
complice  :  supplies 

If  the  accented  syllable  is  the  last  syllable  of  the  word,  the 
rime  is  known  as  masculine  (matin  :  destin)  if  it  is  followed 
by  an  unaccented  vowel  which  in  French  can  only  be  the  so- 
called  mute  e  (-e,  -es,  -ent)  it  is  known  as  feminine  (complice: 
supplice).    However,  the  forms  aient  and  soient,  the  endings 
aient  of  the  imperfect  and  of  the  present  conditional,  are 
considered  as  monosyllabic  in  the  body  of  the  line,  and  are 
masculine  rimes  at  the  end  of  the  line* 

lis  marchaient  a  cote  l'un  de  1' autre  des  danses 
Troublaient  le  bois  joyeux;  lis  marchaient,  sf arretaient, 
Parlaient,  s1 interrompaient ,  et,  pendant  les  silences, 
Leurs  bouches  se  taisaient,  leur  ames  chuchotaient* 

(Hugo) 

Altho  many  of  the  feminine  rimes  have  disappeared,  the 
rules  of  French  prosody  forbid  the  riming  of  masculine  and 
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feminine  words  together.    Two  words  such  as  mer  and  mere  may 
not  be  coupled  in  rime. 

If  the  identity  of  sound  only  extends  to  the  accented 
vowels  and  not  to  the  sounds  that  may  follow,  this  vowel-rime 
is  known  as  assonance* 

Thus:  bel  :  per 

belle  :  terre 

When  the  vowel  which  determines  rime  is  not  followed  by  a 
consonant,  rime  and  assonance  are  one  and  the  same  thing: 
lol;  roi.      Modern  literary  poetry  only  employs  rime,  but 
in  popular  poetry,  assonance  is  not  yet  extinct.  Within 
the  last  fifty  years  a  few  of  the  poets  have  endeavored  in 
conscious  imitation  of  popular  poetry  to  blend  assonance  with 
ordinary  rime. 

Since  the  one  essential  condition  of  good  rime  is  that 
it  should  exist  for  the  ear,  differences  in  spelling  do  not 
alter  the  value  of  the  rime:- 

enlace  :  embrasse 
apotre  :  autre 
parole  :  folle 
humain  :  examen 
sain  :  tien  etc. 


Two  final  syllables,  altho  spelt  alike,  do  not  form  a  correct 
rime  if  they  are  differently  pronounced. 


It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  discuss  the  regie 
d' alternance  des  rimes",  an  acknowledged  principle  in  French 
versification  since  the  sixteenth  century.    According  to  this 
rule,  a  masculine  rime  cannot  he  immediately  followed  "by  a 
different  masculine  rime,  or  a  feminine  rime  by  a  different 
feminine  rime.    The  symbolists  have  been  the  first  to  dare 
to  ignore  the  rule  of  alteration  whenever  it  suited  their 
purpose. 

Elle  dit,  la  voix  reconnue, 
Que  la  bonte  c'est  not  re  vie, 
Que  de  la  haine  et  de  l'envie, 
Rlen  ne  reste,  la  mort  venue* 

(Paul  Verlaine) 

The  principle  of  the  rule  of  alternation  may  also  be  said  to 
have  been  broken  by  a  few  modern  poets. 

When  rimes  are  coupled  two  by  two,  they  are  called 
plates  or  sulvies.    Since  the  rule  of  alternation,  the  couplets 
are  successively  masculine  and  feminine  or  feminine  and 
masculine,  (aa,  t^b"  cc,  etc.). 

Oui,  Je  viens  dans  son  temple  adorer  l'Eternel; 
Je  viens,  selon  1* usage  antique  et  solennel, 
Celebrer  avec  vous  la  fameuse  Journle  , 
Ou  sur  le  mont  Slna  la  loi  nous  fut  donnee. 

Rimes  are  called  crolsees  when  masculine  verses  alter- 
nate with  feminine  verses  or  vice  versa  (a  b'  a  bu  or  a  b  a  b)  • 

lis  songeaient,  ces  deux  co«urs,  que  le  mystere  e'conte 
Sur  la  creation  au  sourire  innocent 
Penches,  et  s'y  versant  dans  1* ombre  goutte  *a  goutte, 
Disaient  £  chaque  fleur  quelque  chose  en  passant. 

  ( Huco ) 
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In  rimes  embrassees,  two  feminine  lines  on  the  same 
rime  are  enclosed  between  two  masculine  lines  on  the  same  line 
or  vice  versa.    Example: - 

J'ai  bien  assez  vecu,  puisque  dans  mes  douleurs, 
Je  marche  sans  trouver  de  bras  qui  me  secourent, 
Puisque  Je  ris  &  peine  aux  enfant s  qui  m'entourent, 
Puisque  Je  ne  suis  plus  rejoui  par  les  fleurs; 

(Hugo) 

In  the  co-called  rimes  redoublees,  the  same  rime, 
masculine  or  feminine  is  repeated  more  than  twice* 

Rimes  melees  are  those  which  follow  only  the  general 
rule  regarding  the  alternation  between  masculine  and  feminine 
rime* 

We  may  be  able  to  express  a  beautiful  thought  in 
absolutely  correct  verse,  our  lines  may  aontain  the  proper 
number  of  syllables,  our  accents  may  fall  in  the  right  place, 
our  rimes  may  be  perfect,  and  yet  our  verse  may  be  far  from 
beautiful • 

Why  is  it? 

Because  the  sound  effect  of  our  verse  may  not  be 
beautiful.    We  may  not  have  carefully  selected  the  separate 
words,  not  only  with  a  view  to  their  individual  sounds,  but 
also  to  the  sounds  of  the  words  with  which  they  are  combined. 

The  ear  delights  in  harmony,  in  contrast,  and  in 
repetition.    So  the  poet  combines,  contrasts,  and  harmonizes 
the  syllables  of  his  words,  echoing  vowel  with  vowel,  enhancing 
consonant  with  consonant  and  the  resulting  quality  we  call 


tone-color.    It  is  true  that  an  exquisite  sound  will  give  us 
an  exquisite  emotion. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  some  sounds  are  beautiful 
in  themselves  while  others  are  not.    The  sound  a  which  so  often 
occurs  in  English  is  not  beautiful  and  is  to  be  avoided^ 
Vowel  sounds  on  the  other  hand  are  especially  pleasing.  The 
sound  i  has  been  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  sound  in  the 
English  language,  and  that  Lily-of-the-Valley  was  the  most 
beautiful  English  word. 

Sometimes  the  tone  color*  is  aided  by  shortening  one 
of  the  two  successive  riming  lines  so  that  the  echo  of  the 
sound  is  more  immediate* 

Where  the  quiet  colored  end  of  evening  smiles 

Miles  and  miles 
On  solitary  pastures  where  our  sheep 

Half  asleep 
Twinkle  homeward  through  the  twilight, 

As  they  crop. 

Browning's  Love  Among  the  Ruins 

Deep  feeling  of  every  kind  expresses  itself  thru  the 
monosyllabic  words  of  the  language  because  of  the  staccato 
effect  which  can  be  secured  thru  them.  Example: 

The  roar  of  waves  that  dash  on  rock-bound  coasts, 
The  crash  of  tall  trees  when  the  wild  winds  swell 
The  roar  of  guns,  the  groan  of  men  that  die 
On  blood-stained  fields.    It  has  a  voice  as  well  etc 


*  Mathews,  Brander,  A  Study  in  Versification  (American) 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1911),  pp.  73  ff.  Chapter 
on  Tone-Color.  
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Shakespeare  showed  the  strength  in  polysyllable  words#J 
In  comic  verse,  the  use  of  polysyllables  Is  often  very 
amusing* 

•  •  .  •  beneath  the  table  sunk, 
Problematically  pious  but  inditably  drunk* 

The  use  of  words  which  begin  with  the  same  initial 
consonant  is  a  device  known  as  alliteration;  it  is  a  kind  of 
incomplete  rime  at  the  beginning  of  a  line* 

Come  up  through  the  lair  of  the  lion, 

With  love  in  her  luminous  eyes* 

Poe. 


All  the  bells  of  heaven  may  ring 
All  the  birds  of  heaven  may  sing 
All  the  wells  on  earth  may  spring,  etc. 

"A  Child's  Daughter" 


Colliteration  which  has  a  close  relation  to  alliteration 
refers  to  the  recurrence  of  the  same  sound  in  less  emphatic 
places* 

Tennyson  claimed  that  the  poet  should  have  a  fine-ear 
for  vowel  sounds,  an  ability  to  "kick  the  geese  out  of  the 
boat"  that  is  to  avoid  slbilations,  never  to  put  two  a  sounds 
together  in  a  verse. 


The  little  rift  within  the  lovers'  lute, 
Or  little  pitted  speck  in  garnered  fruit, 


Perhaps  the  refrain  should  not  be  classed  here  under 
tone-color  but  is  seems  to  follow  logically.    The  refrain  may 


"be  defined  as  a  phrase,  or  a  whole  line  which  recurs  at 
intervals  sometimes  absolutely  unchanged  and  sometimes  artfully 
modified  in  meaning.    It  is  a  device  used  for  stimulating  and 
sustaining  the  Interest  of  the  hearer,  and  is  frequently  used 
in  the  various  folk-songs. 

Tennyson  used  the  refrain  at  the  beginning  of  every 
stanza  in  his  "Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere".    Walt  Whitman  used 
it  in  his  poem  to  Lincoln  beginning  every  stanza  with 

0  Captain,  my  Captain! 

and  ends  every  stanza  with 

Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

Poe  claimed  that  no  artistic  effect  had  been  more  often 
employed  in  verse  than  the  refrain. 

The  first  requirement  of  French  poetry  is  that  of 
making  a  choice  of  harmonious  words.    There  are  some  words 
which  are  not  used  because  of  the  sounds  which  they  express, 
and  certain  others,  because  of  the  meaning  which  they  express, 
are  not  usedT    The  fundamental  principle  of  harmony,  —  gal 
this  sums  up  all  the  precepts  that  one  can  give  —  consists 
in  introducing  the  greatest  variety  possible  in  the  successions 
of  the  sounds  which  form  the  syllables. 

The  modern  poets  are  free  to  use  the  archaic  forms  of 
certain  adverbs  and  prepositions:    thus  for  the  usual  prose 
forms  certes,  encoi^  Jusque,  grace,  quere,  naquere,  they  can 
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substitute  certe,  encor,  Jusques,  graces,  queres,  and  naqueres. 

Tu  regrettais  encor  la  forSt  solitaire. 

The  only  one  of  these  archaic  words  to  occur  frequently  is 
encor* 

The  most  important  of  all  poetic  licences  is  the 
inversion.    The  truth  is  that  the  Inversion  often  has  a  very 
particular  charm  but  it  must  be  used  with  care.  Inversions 
were  much  more  numerous  formerly  than  today  and  serve  to  mark 
the  rhythm  more  precisely.    The  inversion  of  the  Indirect 
object  is  still  used  today;  also  the  placing  of  the  object 
between  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  participle* 

Enfin  cette  beaute  m'a  la  place  rendue 
Depuis  que  J'ai  mon  village  qultte. 

Meters,  like  other  things,  follow  the  fashion  and 
change  with  the  changing  years.    While  there  are  many  forms 
of  stanzas,  of  all  possible  stanzas,  the  quatrain  is  the  most 
frequent  in  English  verse.    Epic,  idyllic  and  narrative  poems, 
as  well  as  didactic,  descriptive  and  satiric  verse  are  usually 
written  continuously  without  definite    subdivisions  into 
stanzas  but  are  often  set  off  into  books  or  cantos.    On  the 
other  hand  lyric  poetry,  including  the  ballad  is  generally 
composed  of  a  series  of  stanzas  on  a  definite  rime  pattern. 
Thus  the  stanza  is  the  unit,  it  is  a  part  of  the  whole;  yet 
complete  in  itself. 


op 

A  stanza*  may  beAany  length,  from  two  lines  to  a  dozen 
or  more*    A  succession  of  couplets,  each  complete  in  itself, 
may  become  monotonous* 

Maud  Muller  on  a  summer's  day 
Raked  the  sweet  meadow  hay. 
Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health* 

(Whittier) 

The  triplet  has  also  served  as  a  stanza,  generally  held 
together  by  a  single  rime,  but  as  a  three  line  poem  it  is  much 
more  rare. 

Maiden!  with  the  meek,  brown  eyes, 
In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies 
Like  the  dust  in  evening  skies! 

Thou  whose  locks  outshine  the  sun, 
Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one, 
As  the  braided  streamlets  run! 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet! 

(Longfellow) 

The  quatrain  may  be  composed  of  two  couplets  or  a 
complete  four  line  poem,  in  the  latter  case  generally  the  first 
and  third,  and  the  second  and  fourth  lines  rime  together. 

I  fear  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden, 
Thou  needest  not  fear  mine; 

My  spirit  is  too  deeply  laden 
Ever  to  burden  thine* 

(Shelley) 


*  Mathews,  Brander,  A  Study  in  Versification  (American; 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1911),  pp.  103-123* 
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Occasionally  the  first  and  third  lines  are  left  unrimed  or 
perhaps  a  single  line  is  left  unrimed  for  variation. 

Just  as  the  quatrain  may  be  composed  of  two  couplets, 
so  two  quatrains  may  be  combined  to  form  an  eight-line  stanza* 
Not  only  can  there  be  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  combinations 
forming  the  eight-line  stanza  but  it  can  be  modified  to  suit 
the  theme  by  shortening  certain  lines  and  lengthening  others. 

After  the  quatrain  the  stanza  of  eight  lines  has  been 
the  most  popular  with  English  and  American  Poets. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  five-line  stanza, 
rimed  in  the  following  ways  a  b  a  b  a,  another  a  b  a  a  b, 
another  a  b  a  b  b» 

That  was  I,  you  heard  last  night  (a) 

Where  there  rose  no  moon  at  all  (b) 
Nor,  to  pierce  the  strained  light  (a) 

Tent  of  heaven,  a  planet  small:  (b) 
Life  was  dead,  and  so  was  light.  (a) 

(Browning) 

Just  as  two  quatrains  can  be  combined  into  an  eight- 
line  stanza  so  two  five-line  stanzas  can  be  united  to  make 
a  ten-line  type. 

The  six-line  stanza  was  a  favorite  of  Longfellow  and 
of  Burns  and  was  made  up  of  a  sextet  with  only  two  rimes 
a  a  a  b  a  b. 

To  a  Mouse;      by  Burns. 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compared  wi1  me I 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee: 
But,  ochl  I  backward  cast  my  e*e 

On  prospects  drear! 
An*  forward  though  I  cannot  see 

I  guess  an*  fear1. 
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The  seven-line  stanza  Is  not  frequently  found  altho 
Swinburne  made  use  of  it  in  his  "To  Walt  Whitman  in  America11. 

Altho  many  poets  have  written  in  stanzas  of  more  than 
ten  lines,  ten  is  apparently  the  utmost  limit  of  lines  which 
the  ear  can  receive  without  undue  strain  on  the  attention. 

The  poet  who  has  an  idea  to  express  must  necessarily 
choose  a  meter;  often  the  idea  and  emotion  come  simultaneously 
but  at  other  times  he  must  select  the  form  best  fitted  to 
express  his  thought  and  his  feeling* 

Excepting  "vers  libres",  poets  are  under  the  obligation 
of  making  use  of  one  kind  of  verse  except  in  lyric  poetry 
throughout  a  piece  of  poetry.    But  there  is  another  process 
used  in  lyric  poetry  which  consists  in  dividing  the  whole 
poem  into  a  certain  number  of  parts,  with  a  determined  rhythm 
and  the  same  gender    in  corresponding  places*    Each  of  these 
parts  is  called  a  stanza  or  strophe.    The  poet  may  use  one 
and  the  same  metre  throughout  the  strophe  and  it  is  then 
called  isometric;  but  if  he  employs  two  (rarely  more)  different 
kinds  of  lines,  the  strophe  is  called  hetermetric.    It  may 
happen  but  generally  does  not  that  different  kinds  of  strophes 
are  mixed  in  the  same  poem* 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  it  is  a  rule  of  Old 
and  Modern  French  strophic  poetry  that  the  rimes  of  the  same 
lines  in  corresponding  strophes  must  have  the  same  gender 
(masculine  or  feminine  rime).    In  modern  French  poetry,  though 
the  rimes  have  the  same  gender,  the  rimes  themselves  change 


from  strophe  to  strophe. 

The  strophe*  of  two  lines       a  succession  of  Alexandrines 
of  rimes  plates.    The  typographical  arrangement  and  the  pause 
in  the  sense  alone  distinguish  it  from  a  succession  of  such 
rimes.    The  strophe  of  two  lines  is  nearly  always  isometric. 

Bon  chevalier  masque'  qui  chevauche  en  silence, 

Le  mainour  a  perce  mon  vieux  coeur  de  sa  lance. 

Le  sang  de  mon  vieux  coeur  n'a  fait  qu'un  Jet  vermeil 

Puis  s'est  evapore  sur  les  fleurs  au  soleil. 

L1 ombre  e'teignit  mes  yeux,  un  cri  vint  a*  ma  Douche 

Et  mon  vieux  coeur  est  mort  dans  un  fusson  farouche. 

(Verlaine) 

Isolated  isometric  strophes  of  two  lines  forming  a  whole  are 
generally  known  as  distiches.    They  are  used  in  inscriptions, 
epitaphs,  and  epigrams. 

Chloe,  belle  et  poete,  a  deux  petits  travers: 
Elle  fait  son  visage  et  ne  fait  pas  ses  vers. 

(Lebrun) 

In  order  that  the  tercet  constitutes  a  real  strophe 
it  is  necessary  that  the  three  rimes  of  each  tercet  should  be 
identical: - 

Je  1* instruirais  aussi,  lorsque  ses  cheveux  d*or 
Couvriraient  ce  front  jeune  et  virginal  encor 
Nul  n'a  verse  sur  moi  les  fruits  de  la  sagesse, 
Mol-meme  j'amassai  ma  tardive  rlchease: 
Ce  peu  que  J'ai  du  moins  j*en  veux  faire  largesse. 

(Brlzeux,  La  Fleur  D'Or) 


*  Krastner,  L.E.,  Study  of  French  Versification  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1903),  p.  160.    Also  see  Les  Pontes  Franc ais 
du  XIX®  Siecle  by  Augusts  Auzas.  * 


Je  ne  compteral  plus  mes  ennuis  et  mes  pleurs, 

Si  parfols  ma  pensee  a  feconde  les  ooeurs, 

Si  ceux  qui  m'ont  connu  sont  devenus  meilleurs* 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  above  strophes  are  alternately  on 
masculine  and  feminine  rimes* 

The  Mterza  rima"  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  of 
strophes,  and  is  as  follows:-    the  first  line  of  each  strophe 
rimes  with  the  third  while  the  rime  of  the  middle  line  serves 
for  the  first  and  third  line  of  the  following  strophes*  aba, 
b  c  b,  c  d  c.    The  terza  rima  was  probably    invented  by  Dante, 
while  Jean  Lemaire  de  Beiges  was  the  first  French  poet  to 
introduce  this  form* 

The  consecrated  measure  for  the  terza  rima  in  French 
is  the  Alexandrine.    Shorter  lines  are  rarely  used,  and  only 
by  the  neo-Romanti cists  and  the  Symbolists. 

Example  of  "terza  rima". 

L'illustre  ville  meurt,  £  l'ombre  de  ses  murs; 

L'herbe  victorleuse  a  reconquis  la  plaine,  A 

Les  chapiteaux  vrise's  saignent  de  raisins  murs* 

Le  barbare  enroule  dans  sa  cape  de  laine 

Qui  pait  de  l'aube  au  soir  ses  cheveux  outrageux 

Foule  sans  fussoner  l'orgaeil  du  sol  Hellene* 

Ni  le  soleil  oblique  au  plane  des  monts  neigeux, 

Nl  l'aurore  dorant  les  clmes  embrunees 

Ne  reveillent  en  lui  la  memoire  des  dleux* 

In  the  strophe  of  four  lines  or  quatrain  the  rimes  can 
be  disposed  of  in  two  different  ways.    Either  the  first  line 
rimes  with  the  third,  and  second  with  the  fourth  ab  ab,  or 
else  the  first  line  rimes  with  the  fourth  and  the  second  with 
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the  third  abba.    Of  the  two  forms  of  the  quatrain,  the  first 
or  rimes  croisees,  is  the  most  common,  but  both  types  have 
remained  in  constant  favor  since  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century. 

Example  of  first  form  abab  by  Lamartine. 

Ne  te  consume  pas  aN  chercher  ce  mysterel 

Ce  m^lodleux  souffle,  3  mon  ange,  c'est  moil 

Quel  bruit  plus  Iternel  et  plus  doux  sur  la  terre, 

Qu'un  e^cho  de  mon  coeur  qui  m'entretient  de  tol? 

Example  of  second  form  abba. 

J'ai  blen  assez  vecu,  puisque  dans  mes  douleurs 
Je  marche  sans  trouver  de  bras  qui  me  secourent, 
Puisque  Je  ris  aN  peine  aux  enfant s  qui  m*entourent, 
Puisque  Je  ne  suis  plus  rejoul  par  les  fleurs.  etc. 

(V.  Hugo) 

The  five-line  strophe  is  less  common  than  the  four- 
line  strophe,  altho  it  has  gained  considerable  ground  since 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.    It  is  composed  of 
two  rimes  generally  on  the  plan  of  abaab.    The  measure  used 
is  generally  the  line  of  seven  or  eight  syllables,  but  some 
modem  poets,  as  Leconte  de  Lisle,  have  preferred  the 
Alexandrine • 

The  strophe  of  six-lines  is  composed  of  two  tercets 
arranged  generally  in  form  of  aab,  ccb. 

The  seven-line  strophe  is  composed  of  a  quatrain  and  a 
tercet,  or  inversely  of  a  tercet  and  a  quatrain,  while  the 
strophe  of  eight  lines  is  composed  of  two  quatrains. 
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The  strophe  of  nine  lines  Is  very  rare  altho  Victor 
Hugo  and  Alfred  de  Vigny  did  use  it  on  occasions.    The  dizain 
or  ten-line  stanza  was  revived  and  used  chiefly  for  the 
epigram  in  single  strophes  but  never  for  longer  poems. 

Practically  all  other  strophes  are  combinations  of  the 
above  mentioned  ones. 

Hetenametric  Strophes  agree  with  the  corresponding 
isometric  strophes  as  regards  the  disposition  of  the  lines 
and  the  rimes.    The  measure  which  are  most  commonly  combined 
in  the  heterometric  strophes  are  the  Alexandrine  with  lines 
of  six  or  eight  syllables. 

Of  all  the  fixed  forms  of  English  verse,  the  sonnet  is 
the  most  difficult  but  also  the  most  valuable.    Altho  it  is 
not  English  in  its  origin,  being  borrowed  from  the  Italian,  it 
has  been    firmly  established  in  our  language  for  more  than 
three  centuries.    The  sonnet  has  been  called  the  noblest  fixed 
form  of  English  verse.    Spenser  and  Keats  tried  to  vary  its 
structure  but  the  most  beautiful  sonnets  are  regular  in  form. 
Shakespeare  wrote  a  sonnet  type  of  poem  called  the  Shakespearean 
sonnet  which  is  really  not  a  sonnet  at  all  but  a  poem  consisting 
of  three  quatrains  and  a  couplet. 

There  are  only  two  forms  of  the  sonnet*  which  are 
admitted  to  be  correct.    In  both,  the  quatrain  has  only  two 
rimes,  arranged  abbaabba;  and  in  one,  the  final  six 

*  Mathews,  Brander,  A  Study  in  Versification  (American) 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1911),  p.  124,  Chapter  on 
S  onnet  -   _  " 
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rimes,  each  recurring  alternately  three  times  c  d  c  d  c  d  wMle 
in  the  other  the  final  six  lines  are  allotted  three  rimes, 
each  recurring  twice  in  regular  succession  c  d  e  c  d  e. 
However,  the  rigid  rules  are  not  vigorously  followed,  the 
majority  of  verse-writers  follow  the  accepted  arrangement  of 
the  octave,  but  they  do  not  adhere  strictly  to  rule  of  sequence 
of  rime  in  the  sestet.    In  the  best  and  most  regular  models 
of  the  sonnet  there  is  a  division  of  sound  and  of  sense  at 
the  end  of  the  octave.    Some  poets  separate  the  octave  into  two 
quatrains,  while  still  others  divide  the  sestet  into  two 
equal  stanzas* 

A  sonnet  should  embody  a  single  theme  or  idea  which 
should  be  presented  in  the  octave,  with  the  application  made 
in  the  sestet*    All  are  agreed  that  the  sonnet  is  a  stanza 
of  fourteen  iambic  pentameter  lines,  complete  in  itself, 
containing  a  single  thought* 

It  is  especially  in  the  sonnet  that  Longfellow  revealed 
his  mastery  of  verse;  and  he  preferred  to  keep  strictly  to 
rule  and  to  use  the  form  having  these  rimes  in  the  sestet* 
Example: 


a  As  a  fond  mother,  when  the  day  is  o'er, 

b  Leads  by  the  hand  her  little  child  to  bed, 

b  Half  willing,  half  reluctant  to  be  led, 

a  And  leave  his  broken  playthings  on  the  floor, 

a  Still  gazing  at  them  thru  the  open  door, 

b  Nor  wholly  reassured  and  comforted 

b  By  promises  of  others  in  their  stead, 

a  Which,  though  more  splendid,  may  not  please  him  more; 

c  So  nature  deals  with  us,  and  takes  away 

d  Our  playthings  one  by  one,  and  by  the  hand 

#  Leads  us  to  rest  so  gently,  that  we  go  ============ 


c  Scarce  knowing  If  we  wish  to  go  or  stay, 

d  Being  to  full  of  sleep  to  understand 

e  How  far  the  unknown  transcends  the  what  we  know. 

(Longfellow) 

So  we  see  that  the  sonnet  is  a  special  type  of  poem 
"because  it  must  have  a  unity  all  its  own,  one  theme,  simple 
and  lofty*    Above  all  it  must  be  clear  in  its  central  thought 
since  the  form  itself  is  complicated  and  the  ear  must  not  be 
overburdened  to  ascertain  the  poet's  message.    The  sonnet  is 
a  difficult  form  yet  its  very  difficulty  is  an  advantage  in 
that  it  requires  a  mastery  of  technique  and  a  subtle  sensitive- 
ness to  the  beauty  of  its  form. 

In  view  of  its  widespread  popularity,  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  limerick  is  a  definite  fixed  form,  and  it 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  fixed  form  which  is 
indigenous  to  English.    The  popularity  of  the  limerick  is 
due  In  no  small  degree  to  its  expression  of  playful  humor  and 
to  the  unexpectedness  of  its  double  and  treble  rimes.* 

Do  you  know  the  young  ladies  of  Birmingham 
And  the  terrible  scandal  concerning  *em? 

How  they  took  their  hat  pins 

And  scratched  on  the  shins 
Of  the  bishop  while  he  was  confirming  'em? 

The  limerick  offers  opportunity  for  great  variation  in  rime 
scheme  to  the  prolific  rimester. 


*  A  Study  of  Versification,  pp.  145-148. 


The  triolet  is  another  imported  form  and  the  least 
important.    Altho  it  had  been  known  earlier  in  English 
literature,  it  was  revived  by  Austin  Dobson  to  whom  fixed 
forms  owe  their  vogue.    The  triolet  is  at  its  best  when  it  is 
used  for  epigram  or  satire;  but  it  may  also  show  a  play  of 
humor.    It  is  an  artificial  stanza  with  its  eight  brief  lines 
and  the  treble  repetition  of  its  refrain;  its  two  rimes 
follow:-  abaaabab. 


I  Intended  an  Ode, 

And  it  turned  into  a  Sonnet. 
It  began  a  la  mode. 
I  Intended  an  Ode; 
But  Rose  crossed  the  road 

In  her  latest  new  bonnet. 
I  intended  an  Ode, 

And  it  turned  into  a  Sonnet. 

(Dobson) 


The  triolet*  may  also  express  a  serious  sentiment  as  seen 
below. 


A  pitcher  of  mignonette 

In  a  tenement's  highest  casement. 
Queer  sort  of  flower-pot  —  yet 
That  pitcher  of  mignonette 
Is  a  garden  in  Heaven  set 

To  the  little  sick  child  in  the  basement  — 
The  pitcher  of  mignonette 

In  the  tenement's  highest  casement. 

(Bunner) 


A  little  more  substantiated  than  the  triolet  and  yet 
resembling  it  closely  in  restriction  of  rime  and  in  repetition 


*Mathews,  Brander,  A  Study  or  Versification  (American) 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, Company,  1911),  p.  146*  ^  
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of  refrain  are  the  rondel  and  the  rondeau*    The  rondel  has 
two  accepted  forms  in  English  both  of  which  are  due  to  Dobson. 
In  its  fuller  form,  the  rondel  consists    of  fourteen  lines 
with  only  two  rimes,  the  first  and  second  repeated  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  and  again  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth. 
The  other  form  of  the  rondel  is  the  same  except  that  it  ia 
limited  to  thirteen  lines,  the  final  line  being  an  exact 
repetition  of  the  first  line* 


Love  aomes  back  to  this  vacant  dwelling 
The  old,  old  Love  that  we  knew  of  yore! 
We  see  him  stand  by  the  open  door, 
With  his  grey  eyes  sad,  his  bosom  swelling. 

He  makes  as  though  in  our  arms  repelling, 
He  fain  would  be  as  he  lay  before; 
Love  comes  back  to  his  vacant  dwelling  — 
The  old,  old  Love  that  we  knew  of  yore. 

Ah,  who  shall  help  us  from  over-telling 
That  sweet  forgotten,  forbidden  love! 
E'en  as  we  doubt  in  our  hearts  once  more, 
With  a  rush  of  tears  to  our  eyelids  welling 
Love  comes  back  to  his  vacant  dwelling. 

Austin  Dobson 


The  villanelle  has  an  Intricacy  of  its  own  and  consists 
of  five  stanzas  of  three  lines  each  and  of  a  sixth  stanza  of 
four;  it  has  only  two  rimes.    The  villanelle  has  a  lightness 
and  a  brightness  which  gives  it  a  delicate  affect;  and  it 
may  have  qualities  of  tenderness  and  of  humor. 


When  I  saw  you  last,  Rose, 

You  were  only  so  high; 
How  fast  time  goes'. 


Mt£2 


Like  a  bud  ere  it  blows, 

You  just  peeped  at  the  Bky, 
When  I  saw  you  last,  Rose. 

Now  your  petals  unclose, 

Now  your  May-time  is  nigh; 
How  fast  time  goes! 

And  a  life,  —  how  it  grows! 

You  were  scarcely  so  shy, 
When  I  saw  you  last,  Rose I 

In  your  bosom  it  shows 

There's  a  quest  on  the  sly; 
How  fast  time  goesl 

Is  it  Cupid?    Who  knows I 

Yet  you  used  not  to  sigh, 
When  I  saw  you  last,  Rose, 
How  fast  the  time  goes! 


Of  all  these  French  forms,  the  ballade  has  the  widest 
range  and  the  most  varied  possibilities.    The  ballade  fell 
out  of  favor  in  English  as  it  did  in  France  and  it  was 
Theodore  de  Banville  who  revived  it.    It  was  later  followed 
by  Dobson  and  later  by  Swirifctburne  • 

The  ballad*  has  two  variations,  of  which  the  shorter 
type  is  more  characteristic  of  the  form  and  received  with 
greater  favor.    Balladeslike  all  folk  poetry,  make  large  use 
of  the  refrain,  in  fact  it  is  the  soul  of  the  ballad,  each 
of  the  three  octaves  and  the  final  quatrain  lead  up  to  this 
recurring  line* 

Perhaps  the  best  pleafc  that  has  been  made  for  the 
ballade  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  essays  of  M.  Jules 


*  Esenivein,  J.  Berg.  The  Art  of  Versification 
(Springfield,  Massachusetts;,  pp.  152-157* 
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Lemaitre  in  which  he  says:-    "The  poet  who  begins  a  "ballade 
does  not  know  exactly  what  he  will  put  into  it.    The  rime,  and 
the  rime  alone,  will  whisper  things  unexpected  and  charming, 
things  he  would  never  have  thought  of  but  for  her,  things  with 
strange  and  remote  relations  to  each  other,  are  united  in  the 
disorder  of  a  dream." 

Of  all  the  poems  with  a  fixed  form,  there  is  none  so 
important  as  the  French  sonnet,  and  it  has  had  centuries  of 
almost  constant  favor.    It  is  the  most  fitting  form  for  the 
expression  of  an  isolated  poetic  thought.    French  poets  and 
more  especially  those  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  taken 
considerable  liberty  with  the  structural  laws  of  the  sonnet. 

It  is  composed  of  fourteen  lines  divided  into  two  quatrains 
on  two  rimes  embrassees  (abba,  abba)  constructed  on  the 
same  rimes  and  of  two  tercets  of  which  the  rimes  may  be  varied 
but  generally  on  the  plan  ofccd,  ede.    This  plan  was 
generally  used  "by  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century,  while 
Verlaine,  a  modern  poet,  placed  the  tercets  before  the 
quatrains  and  these  were  called  sonnets  reversees. 
Example  of  sonnet. 

Je  v^ous  ai  vue  enfant,  malntenant  que  J'y  pense, 
Fraiche  comme  une  rose  et  le  coeur  dans  les  yeux. 
—  Je  vous  ai  vu  bambin,  bondeur  et  paresseux; 
Vous  aimez  lord  3yron,  les  grands  vers  et  la  danse. 

Ainsi  nous  revenaient  les  jours  de  notre  enfance, 

nous  pan  ions  aeja  xe  langage  des  vleux;  r 
Ce  jeune  souvenir  rialt  entre  nous,  deux, 
iioger  comni©  un  ecno,  gai  comme  j.  esperance* 
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Le  lache  craint  leAtemps  parce  qu'il  faut  mourir, 
II  croit  son  mur  gate*  lorsqufune  fleur  f  pousse. 
0  voyageur  ami,  pere  du  souvenlrl 


C'est  ta  main. consolante,  et  si  sage  et  si  douce, 
Qui  consacre  a  Jamais  un  pas  fait  sur  la  mousse, 
Le  hochet  d'un  enfant,  une  larme,  une  soupir. 


Alfred  Musset 


It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  speak  of  all  the  fixed 
forms  in  French  poetry  but  rather  to  speak  of  those  which  have 
survived  the  centuries  and  still  find  approval  by  popular 
usage;  after  the  sonnet  they  are  namely  the  triolet,  the 
ballade  and  the  vilanelle. 

The  triolet  is  nothing  but  a  favorite  type  of  the 
early  rondeau  or  rondel  as  it  was  then  called,  which  was 
called  by  the  name  of  triolet  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  present  time  with  its  form 
unchanged.    The  only  real  point  of  difference  between  the  modern 
triolet  and  the  rondel  is  one  of  matter.    Formerly  it  was  used 
for  love  poetry  and  is  now  used  more  for  playful  or  light 
satiric  pieces  and  rarely  employed  any  other  than  the  octo- 
syllabic line.    The  chief  poet  writer  of  triolets  of  modern 
poets  was  Theodore  Banvllle. 


Pour  bien  faire  le  Triolet  A 

II  faut  trop  df esprit.    Je  m'arrete. 

Je  ne  vols  plus  que  Briollet 

Pour  bien  faire  le  Triolet. 

Ohl  mener  ce  cabriolet 

Sur  le  mont  k  la  double  cretel 

Pour  bien  faire  le  Triolet 

II  faut  trop  d'espfcit.    Je  m' arret e. 


(Occidentales) 


The  ballade  like  the  rondeau  was  originally  a  dance-eong 
During  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  whole 
of  the  eighteenth  it  was  quite  forgotten*    It  has  been  revived, 
however,  and  consists  of  three  couplets  and  a  half  constructed 
on  the  same  rime.    If  the  ballade  is  written  in  decasyllable 
lines,  the  strophes  are  ordinarily  of  ten  lines  and  the  envoi, 
which  serves  as  a  refrain,  consists  of  five  lines.    Here  again 
Theodore  Banville  revived  the  ballade  and  a  few  of  the 
symbolists,  notably  Verlaine  and  Laurent  Tailhade  have  popu- 
larized the  ballade. 

The  word  villanelle  or  villanesque  was  applied  to 
literary  emulations  of  rustic  songs,  but  Leconte  de  Lisle  is 
the  only  French  poet  who  has  applied  the  villanelle  to  serious 
subjects.    Among  more  modern    poets  is  Maurice  Rollinat  who 
has  written  many  poems  of  this  type.    The  villanelle  may  be 
defined  as  a  poem  divided  into  tercets  followed  by  a  quatrain 
on  two  different  rimes. 


C'en^falt,  le  deviens  sage,  a 

Sage,  he'las;  faute  de  mieux;  b 

Et  voila*  pourquoi  j1 enrage,  a 

Esperance,  o  doux  mirage  a 

Tu  n'eohantes  plus  mes  yeux;  b 

C'en  est  fait,  je  deviens  sage.  a 


Plus  de  fol  enf antillage, 
Plus  d'enivrement  Joyeux; 
Et  voila"  pourquoi  J* enrage. 

Chaque  Jour,  ^mon  visage 
Le  miroir  dlt:  'Pauvre  vieux! 1 
C en* fait,  je  deviens  sage, 
Et  voila  pourquoi  j1 enrage. 
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Poetic  license  may  be  described  as  a  privilege  claimed 
by  the  poet  by  sacrificing  something  that  seems  to  him  rela- 
tively unimportant  to  secure  something  else  that  he  holds  of 
superior  value.    It  is  a  departure  from  strict  form  in  the 
belief  that  it  will  be  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  some  advantage 
he  could  not  otherwise  attain.    Irregularity  should  proceed 
frorj  strength  and  not  from  weakness;  only  a  great  poet  is 
privileged  to  depart  on  occasion  when  he  is  sweeping  us  away 
with  surging  emotion  and  when  one  is  unconscious  of  the  form. 

Of  all  the  departures  which  constitute  the  several 
kinds  of  poetic  licenses,  the  most  def edible  are  the  inversions* 
or  the  change  in  the  natural  order  of  the  verse.  Occasionally 
the  use  of  the  inversion  is  helpful  in  that  it  gives  emphasis. 
Example. 

To  Humbler  functions,  awful  Power! 
I  call  thee:  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour; 
Oh.  let  my  weakness  have  an  end! 

Wordsworth 

Closely  related  to  inversions  are  arbitrary  contractions 
such  as  ta'en  taken,  o'er  for  over  or  'gainst  for  against.  If 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  flow  of  the  rhythm  or  call 
attention  to  themselves  then  they  are  Justified.    The  earlier 
poets  of  the  classical  period  made  many  contractions  which 


*  Mathews,  Brander,  A  Study  of  Versification  (American) 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1911),  p.    244  ff . 
Also  Esenlvein  and  Roberts,  Chapter  on  Irregularities  in  the 
Art  of  Versification,  pp.  124  ff .    For  Frenchf  Dictionnaire 
Methodique  Pratique,  Ph.  Mart iron. 
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now  seem  to  us  unnecessary  as  they  did  not  feel  free  to  change 
the  rhythm  and  so  would  write  whispering,  tim'rous  for 
timorous  etc. 

Occasionally  poets  alter  the  natural  accent  of  a  word 
to  fit  into  a  particular  rime-scheme.    For  example 

t 

Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  the  best  sailor 
That  ever  sailed  the  sea. 

However  it  makes  the  verse  sound  artificial  and  calls  attention 
to  its  form. 

Sometimes  the  law  requiring  that  rimes  be  based  on  the 
last  accented  syllables  is  violated  by  coupling  in  rime  such 
words  as  rainbow  and  below.    In  these  words  the  accents  do 
not  fall  on  the  syllables  of  similar  sound  and  therefore  do 
not  rime.    Dawn  and  morn  do  not  rime,  neither  do  broad  and 
lord.    Ever  does  not  rime  with  river  unless  we  are  expected  to 
pronounce  it  iver,  thwarted  does  not  rime  with  parted. 
Examples. 

Could  Love  for  ever 
Run  like  a  river. 

Or  down  from  green  Helvellyn 

The  roar  of  streams  I  hear, 
And  the  lazy  sail  is  swelling 

To  the  winds  of  Windermere. 

The  words  Helvellyn  and  swelling  are  two  false  rimes  and 
however  slovenly  one  might  pronounce  them  to  Justify  their  use 
they  detract  from  the  rhythm. 


The  great  end  of  any  form  of  art  Is  to  strike  the 
imagination,  the  more  subtly  it  is  done,  the  more  artistic 
is  the  end* 
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PART  II 

In  order  to  understand  the  development  of  French  poetry 
during  the  last  half  century,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  its 
previous  history.    The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  a  conflict  between  the  classicists  whose  motto  was  nature, 
truth,  common  sense,  reason,  and  the  romanticists  with  the 
new  formula,  nature,  truth,  inspiration  and  imagination*  Both 
started  from  the  same  basis  but  the  classicists  subordinated 
imagination  and  feeling  to  reason  and  the  romanticists  gave 
imagination  and  feeling  free  play  in  defiance  of  all  rules • 
Lamartine,  Hugo,  Musset,  and  Vigny  were  romanticists  of  the 
first  order  and  held  sway  for  a  time  until  there  came  a 
reaction. 

G-autier,  once  the  wildest  of  romanticists,  became 
promoter  of  the  art-f or-art*  s-sake  theory.    He  wrote  antique 
poems  and  sculptured  his  words  but  he  did  not  move  his  readers. 
He  was  a  forerunner  of  the  Parnassian  School,  which  worshipped 
rime,  rhythm  and  skillful  technique.    They  considered  that 
the  poetfe  work  should  be  free  of  personal  emotion.    Leconte  de 
Lisle  and  The'ophile  G-autier  were  ardent  followers  of  the 
school.    The  work  of  the  school  charmed  the  eye,  its  poets 
loved  their  art.    To  the  Parnassians  we  owe  some  perfect  verse; 
the  sormets  of  Jose-Maria  de  Heredln,  the  poetry  of  Sully - 
Prudhomme,  the  stories  of  Francois  Coppee  and  the  strange,  poems 
of  Be&udelalro 

Symbolism  which  began  to  attract  attention  about  1885, 
mhL  was  a  protest  against  the  too  correctness  of  the  Parnas- 
sians and  against  the  Naturalists.    Jules  Telller  explains 
symbolism  thus:  "To  symbolize  consists,  after  one  has  found 
an  image  expressive  of  a  state  of  soul,  in  expressing  not  the 
state  of  the  soul  but  the  Image  that  materializes  it.H  Thus 
symbolism  was  not  new  in  French  poetry.    Lamartine  had  used 
it  in  his  verse  and  so  had  Vigny.    Andre  Barre'  claimed  that 
Lamartine  wa»  the  forbear  of  Verlaine  and  Vigny  of  Mallarme'. 
Mainly,  its  leaders  were  against  the  materialism  associated 
with  modern  science  an&  ut8wtrd  intuitive  inspiration* 

When  the  Symbolist  movement  took  definite  form  its 
principles  were  discussed  in  the  coteries  of  young  poets.  They 
founded  a  literary  review  among  others  called  MLes  Decadents" 
in  which  the  new  movement  was  described  as,  "a  group  of  young 
writers  disgusted  with  Naturalism  who  intend  to  renovate 
French  poetry".    Some  of  the  "De'cadents"  held  their  meetings 
at  Montmartre,  at  the  "Chat  Nolr". 

The  Decadents  were  soon  divided  into  different  groups. 
The  two  outstanding  groups  were  the  "Melodists"  with  La  Forgue, 
Verlaine,  Corbiere  and  Kahn;  the  "Harmonists"  with  Emil  Ver- 
haeren,  Rene  Ghil,  Stuart  Merrill,  and  Pierre  Quillard.  How- 
ever, symbolism  has  never  meant  similarity  of  method  but  unity 
of  ideals.    The  Symbolists  Insisted  that  things  have  souls, 
and  we  must  endeavor  to  grasp  the  correspondences  which  exist 
between  ourselves  and  the  world,  which  can  be  expressed  by 
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symbols;  Imagery  of  color,  sound,  and  smell  adding  a  great 
number  of  symbols  which  up  to  that  time  had  rarely  been  used. 

The  work  of  Verlaine,  Mallarme',  Rembaud,  Morcas,  and 
Henri  de  Regnier  the  outstanding  figures  of  the  movement  had 
a  favorable  influence  on  French  poetry  and  deserve  a  word  in 
passing* 

Paul  Verlaine  (1844-1896)  was  considered  a  new  Francois 
Villon*    His  negligences  were  the  result  of  a  set  purpose  and 
hard  work.    In  his  Art  Poetique  he  explains  his  theories  very 
clearly.    In  the  beginning  he  followed  the  Parnassians  but 
his  Art  Poetique  was  very  free  from  stern  rules,  far  from 
Parnassian  technique.    It  is  written  in  lines  of  nine  syllables, 
none  of  his  new  verse  had  the  regularity  we  had  been  accustomed 
to  hear  in  French  poetry,  it  had  a  new  and  peculiar  charm*  He 
strove  for  effects  of  vagueness  and  yet  showed  a  remarkable 
clearness. 

L'art  tout  d'abord  doit  etre  ou  parattre  sincere 
ut  clalr  absolument* 

Verlaine  says  the  author  of  wLa  Chanson  de  <,Gueux"  brought  to 
French  poetry  a  new  set  of  fluid,  indefinite  symbolic  expressions 
as  well  as  an  original  prosody* 

Rimbaud  (1854-1891)  "never  learned  to  write  verse,  it 
was  born  in  him".    At  seventeen  he  was  in  possession  of  the  full 
mastery  of  his  art  and  showed  the  effect  of  well  developed 
symbolism  In  his  works.    "Le  Bateau  ivreH  and  the  "Sonnets  des 


Voyellesrt.are  typical  examples  of  his  peculiar  style • 

A  noir,  E  blanc,  I  rouge,  U  vert,  0  bleu,  voyelles. 

In  order  to  understand  the  evolution  of  contemporary 
verse  in  America  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  understanding  of 
the  successive  phases  of  French  poetry  during  the  last  forty 
years,    These  years  of  revolution  and  achievements  have 
witnessed  not  only  mass  movements,  wars,  sky-scrapers,  aero- 
planes, and  new  departures  in  science,  hut  also  a  revolution 
in  the  arts,  especially  in  painting  and  poetry,  of  which  we 
are  only  now  beginning  to  perceive  the  profound  implications 
and  possibilities.    In  this  changing  aspect  of  the  arts,  Prance 
has  been  in  the  lead.    New  theories,  new  forms,  new  aims  in 
poetry  have  sprung  up.    Amy  Lowell  in  America  followed  the 
lines  of  evolution  in  poetry  laid  out  by  the  French  Symbolists 
and  their  successors. 

Every  one  of  these  literary  innovations  was  accomplished 
against  the  dictates  of  fashion  and  it  was  not  until  the  end 
of  their  lives  that  Mallarme  and  Verlaine  received  the  reverence 
of  the  younger  poets.    They  felt  the  compelling  necessity  of 
adapting  their  poetry  to  our  evolving  and  changing  psyche,  to 
our  modified  modern  school.    They  considered  early  that  many 
forms  and  thoughts  of  the  past  were  outworn  and  that  nothing 
was  more  false  than  the  imitation  of  lifeless,  traditional 
patterns. 

In  America,  the  earliest  introduction  to  the  French 


modern  poets,  the  Symbolists,  was  probably  thru  Stuart  Merrill's 
Pastels  in  Prose  (1890).    Indirectly  some  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Symbolists  reached  America  thru  Wilde  and  Aubrey  Beardsley. 
By  the  time  that  J. (J.  Fletcher  and  Amy  Lowell  proclaimed  the 
advent  of  a  modern  school  in  American  poetry,  a  similar  revo- 
lution had  been  accomplished  in  all  civilized  countries*  The 
Six  French  Poets  to  whom  Amy  Lowell  devoted  a  volume  —  Verhaeren, 
Paul  Fort,  Jammes,  etc.  —  were  artists  of  world-wide  renown. 
Before  influencing  the  New  Poetry, French  Modernism  itself  had 
drawn  Inspirations  from  America  thru  Poe  and  Whitman.    Like  all 

higher  forms  of  culture,  poetry  and  art  are  international  in 
ir 

thev tendencies. 

The  "Modern"  movement  has  not  been  simple  and  it  has 
not  followed  the  tenet*  of  a  single  school.    On  the  contrary 
it  was  a  rather  confused  growth  of  divergent  forms  and  con- 
flicting tendencies.    Modern  French  poetry    embraces  almost  as 
many  different  tendencies  and  techniques  as  outstanding 
personalities. 

Remy  de  Gourmont  has  said  the  real  aim  of  the  Symbolists 
was  the  introduction  into  poetry  of^higher  degree  of  individu- 
alism, a  striving  for  a  fuller  expression  of  the  self -hood  of 
the  poet.    This  accounts  largely  for  the  differences  in  both 
form  and  content  which  one  sees  among  the  earlier  members  of 
the  group.    There  is  little  in  common  between  MaHaime^  s 
concentrated  verse  with  its  allusions  and  symbols,  and  the 
work  of  Francis  Jammes,  built  on  an  over-simple  vocabulary,  in 
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love  with  his  pipe  and  his  dog.    Emile  Verhaeren  deals  with 
aspects  of  the  collective  life  of  our  times.    He  sang  of 
immense  cities,  steamboats,  railroads,  factories,  captains  of 
industry,  etc.  which  gave  us  an  entirely  different  and  unpoetic 
vocabulary  and  tends  away  from  Symbolism. 

The  most  conspicuous  result  of  the  Symbolist  movement 
has  been  to  gradually  liberate  the  poet  from  all  Mschools". 
Poetry  is  created  not  by  schools  and  manifestos,  but  by  poets, 
and  it  matters  little  to  what  school  a  real  poet  belongs,  so 
long  as  he  communicates  to  us  that  delight  in  beauty  which 
all  poets,  either  of  the  past  or  of  the  present,  awaken  in  us. 

At  one  time,  a  few  years  before  the  World  War,  there 
existed  several  dozen  schools,  many  showed  but  little  divergence 
in  their  esthetic  principles.    These  conflicts  gave  proof  that 
the  range  of  French  poetry  had  become  broader  and  the  same 
diversity  exists  in  the  matter  of  form  as  well  as  in  esthetic 
tendencies.    The  early  free  verse  innovations  of  the  Symbolists, 
those  of  Gustave  Kahn  and  Henri  de  Regnier,  the  relative 
freedom  they  claimed,  a  personal  variation  of  line  length,  the 
use  of  masculine  and  feminine  rimes,  were  exemplified  in  the 
early  poetry  of  the  Latin  nations. 

Since  the  Symbolists,  the  general  tendency  of  French 
poetry  has  been  toward  a  further  development  of  the  free  verse 
line,  which  has  acquired  a  technique  of  its  own,  one  that  is 
as  exacting  as  that  imposed  by  any  of  the  more  traditional 
verse  patterns.    The  outstanding  fact  about  vers  libre  is  that 
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the  fight  for  or  against  it  is  over.    All  forms,  whether  free 
or  traditional  seem  to  have  acquired  their  right  to  existence 
on  the  sole  condition  of  "being  artistic,  which  is  the  most 
rigid  test  that  can  be  applied  to  any  poem  whether  written  In 
traditional  meter  or  in  free  verse.    What  is  condemned  in 
either  form  is  bad  verse* 

The  vers  llbristes  by  discarding  a  number  of  rules, 
have  succeeded  in  making  poetic  rhythm  more  fluid,  more 
adaptable  to  express  the  Msong"  of  the  artist.    Some  of  the 
finest  poems  that  have  been  produced  have  been  written  in 
vers  libre  and  many  forms  of  poetry  require  a  certain  amount 
of  adaptation.    The  important  thing  is:  "Has  the  poet  obtained 
the  effect  for  which  he  strove? w 

Rembaud  was  gifted  with  a  painter's  vision,  he  pictures 
his  dreams  not  in  successive  images  but,  as  a  broad  ensemble 
in  which  all  details  are  blurred.    His  poetry  has  a  style  and 
a  savour  all  its  own,  which  has  never  been  successfully 
imitated. 

StephaneMallarme,  a  great  artist,  for  a  long  time  was 
opposed  to  free  verse,  altho  at  the  end  of  his  life  he  admitted 
its  possibilities,  nevertheless  he  remained  faithful  to  regular 
verse  and  particularly  to  rime.    He  says,  "A  verse  is  a  musical 
phrase  expressed  by  a  small  orchestra- "    He  kept  the  old  forms 
but  varied  them  according  to  his  fancy  and  his  sonnets  are 
among  those  most  beautifully  written.    Mallarme  tried  to 
realize  this  harmony  in  words  in  three  ways,  first  in  the 
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accurate  selection  of  his  words,  second  by  variety  in  the 
rhythm  according  to  the  sentiment  expressed,  third  that  there 
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periods  must  be  linked  by  the  agreement  of  ideas  and  he  makes 
use  of  many  inversions*    These  many  peculiarities  make  Mallarme 
a  very  difficult  poet,  but  nevertheless  a  great  one* 

Sonnet 

La  vierge,  le  vivace  et  le  bel  aujourd'hui 
Va-t-il  nous  declarer  avec  un  coup  d'alle  ivre, 
Ce  Lac  dur  oublle  que  haute  sous  le  glvre 
Le  transparent  glacier  dee  vols  qui  n'ont  pas  full 

etc* 

Renouveau 

Le  prlntemps  maladif  a  chasse  tristement 
L'hiver,  saison  de  l'art  serein,  l'hiver  luclde, 
Et  dans  mon  #tre/as  qui  le  sang  morne  preside 
L' lmpulssance  s'etire  en  un  long  baillement 
Ses  cr£puscules  blancs  tie^lissent  sous  mon  crane 
Qu'un  cercle  de  fer  sezre  ainsi  qu'un  vieux  tombeau 
Et,  triste,  J'erre  apres  un  ReVe  vague  et  beau 

Far  les  champs  ou  la  sere  Immense  se  pavane* 

v 

v 

Jean  Moreas  (1868-1910)  does  not  strive  for  originality, 
his  themes  are  of  every  day  topics*    He  never  went  as  far  as 
vers  libre  but  did  make  use  of  vers  libere*    He  uses  the 
old  technique  but  freer,  lighter  and  more  subtle*    In  his 
firrt  manifesto,  he  urged  a  revision  bSf  the  language,  vocabulary 
and  forms  of  the  ancient  poets*    In  his  P^ler%n  Passion^  he 
uses  all  metric  forms  from  assonance  and  blank  verse  to  the 
regular  Alexandrine.    Moreas  was  constantly  being  lured  back 
to  classicism  and  later  founded  L'^fcole  Romane.    In  his  MLes 
Stances"  one  of  the  most  perfect  poems  of  modern  times,  he 
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shows  himself  a  true  classicist.    He  claimed  that  "the  effects 
of  verse  are  purely  material,  and  its  liberties  illusory  and 
that  traditional  poetry  is  more  noble,  more  stable,  even  tho 
permitting  infinite  variety  in  the  rhythm  of  thoughts  and 
feelings". 

Les  Stances 

Ne  dites  pas:  la  vie  est  un  joyeux  festln; 
Ou  c'est  d'un  esprit  sot  ou  c'est  d'une  ame  basse. 
Surtout  ne  dites  point:  elle  est  malheur  sans  fin, 
C'est  d'un  mauvais  courage  et  qui  trop  t6t  se  lasse. 
Riez  comme  au  printemps  s'agitent  les  rameaux, 
Pleurez  comme  la  vise  ou  le  flot  sur  la  gr£ve, 
G-outez  tous  les  plalsirs  et  souffrez  tous  les  maux, 
Et  dites:  c*est  beaucoup  et  c'est  l1 ombre  d'un  reve. 

etc* 

Henri  de  Regnier  (1864  -  )  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  free  verse  writers  of  the  French  Symbolist  school,  but 
he  later  abandoned  it  to  revert  to  the  technique  of  the 
Parnassians.    His  aim  was  to  create  beauty,  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  his  fellow-men.    Prom  his  association  with  the 
vers-librlstes  he  gained  a  great  freedom  and  flexibility  in 
the  handling  of  his  rimes  and  rhythms  and  made  of  what  an 
American  critic  has  called  his  "lawless  Alexandrine"  a  means 
of  expression  superior  to  its  classical  ancestor.    Below  is  an 
example  of  Regnier* s  poetry.    It  is  in  form  a  mixture  of 
classic  lines  and  free  verse. 

Odelette 

Si  J'ai  parle 

De  mon  amour,  c'est  a  l'eau  lente 
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Qui  m'ecoute  quand  Je  njjB  penche 

Sur  elle;  si  J'ai  parle 

De  mon  amour,  c'est  au  vent 

Qui  rit  ot  chuchote  entre  lee  branches; 

Si  j'ai  parle'  de  mon  amour,  c'est  a*  oiseau 

Qui  passe  et  chante 

Avec  le  vent^ 

Si  J'ai  parle 

C'est  a  l'echo* 

The  vers  libre  was  born  of  symbolisms*    With  Gustavo 
Eahn*  (1859)  we  reach  the  theory  and  practive  of  MLe  Vers 
libreH  and  it  has  flourished  abundantly  since  that  time.  He 
shares  with  Jules  La  Forgue  the  credit  of  inventing  modern 
free  verse,  altho  this  kind  of  free  verse  is  not  what  Americans 
understand  by  the  term.    Verlaine  and  others  practiced  a  kind 
of  vers  libre  still  based  on  the  syllabic  system  but  Kahn's 
deviation  was  that  the  line  (le  vers)  consists  not  of  syllables 
but  of  metrical  units  —  single  words  or  clauses  of  varying 
length.    Hence  definite  line  lengths  are  essential,  the  same 
principle  holds  good  for  the  strophe,    Kahn  does  not  wholly 
abolish  mute  e's  nor  does  he  abolish  rime  when  it  is  convenient; 
he  allows  assonanced  endings  and  Internal  rimes*    The  symmetry 
of  verse  is  gone,  but  Kahn  maintains  its  distinctive  rhythm 
and  its  cadence.    However,  he  admits  that  free  verse  borders 
very  closely  on  prose*    Kahn's  chief  volumes  illustrate  his 
vagabondic  tendencies*    There  are  many  original  metaphors  in 
his  Chansons  d'Afmant,  much  of  what  is  now  called  Imaglsm* 

*  Ecles,  Francis  Yvon,  A  Century  of  French  Poets  (Lord 
Archibald  Constaven  and  Company,  Ltd.,  1909). 
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The  beginning  of  a  poem  called  Provence  illustrates  Kahn1  s 
imagism  and  his  free  verse, 

C'est  une  face  fine  et  legere, 

pourtant  quelle  noblesse  vit  dans  ses  traits  menus, 

et  sa  chair  e£  clalre, 

non  qu'elle  evoque  aucun  aspect  floral, 

Elle  est  chair,  et  elle  est  claire 

Comme  de  la  lumiere  astrale. 

Stuart  Merrill  and  Viele  -  Griffin  soon  followed  Mallarme. 
Viele  G-riffin  became  one  of  the  later  leaders.  Symbolistic 
of  the  ideo- realistic  mouvement,  his  free  verse  was  considered 
too  free,  too  American  by  certain  French  critics.  Stuart 
Merrill  was  less  addicted  to  vers  llbre  but  both  of  these  poets 
usually  keep  rime  and  assonance  altho  Merrill  tends  to  unequal 
lines. 

Henri  de  Regnier  is  considered  the  most  distinguished 
poet  and  the  greatest  Symbolist  of  our  time.    He  has  written 
both  free  and  Parnassian  verse*    In  the  poems  of  H«  Regnier, 
in  "Tel  qu'en  songe"  we  find,  une^nautaine,  infiniment 
melancolique,  eprlse  de  reve,  de  mystere  et  d1 ideal  —  obsedee, 
des  secretes  correspondances  des  choses.    These  are  notable 
expressions  of  symbolism.    One  finds  such  unusual  titles  as 
"Je  Songe  de  la  Foret"  or  "Motifs  de  Legende  et  de  Melancolie", 
capitalized  symbols  as  Cavaliers,  Princesses,  the  Beast  and 
the  Sword.    Among  the  best  French  examples  of  his  style  are 
his  cadenced  verse,  and  restrained  vers  libre;  its  rhythm 
and  its  harmony  are  distinct.    In  his  later  poems  there  is  a 

return  to  the  Parnassian  standard,  particularly  in  his  sonnets. 
Henri  de  Regnier  was  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1911  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  vers  libre  of  the  best  type  was  officially 
recognized. 

Free  verse*  offers  more  dangers  in  French  than  in 
English,  because  of  the  lack  of  tonic  accent,  and  the  greater 
danger  of  dispensing  with  rime.    But  the  best  French  vers- 
llbristes  have  kept  both  rime  and  their  sense  of  beauty. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  Emile 
Verhaeren* s  was  the  dominating  voice  in  French  poetry.  His 
poetry  is  marked  by  objectivity  and  by  an  interest  in  the  many 
aapects  of  modern  industrial  life.    It  is  a  kind  of  Futuristic 
poetry,  speaking  of  art  and  love,  the  orator,  and  the  financier, 
the  machinery  of  war,  etc.    His  verse-forms  are  very  liberal 
without  being  too  free.    He  continually  discards  the  Alexandrine 
in  favor  of  varied  line-lengthB  within  the  strophe.    His  vers 
libre  follows  somewhat  after,, Fontaine,  the  movement  is  free  — 
unconventional.    He  is  very  fond  of  alternating  short  lines 
with  longer  ones,  which  gives  a  dramatic  effect.    He  emphasizes 
tonic  accent  and  introduces  a  marked  cadence.  Example 

Tel  l'exprlme  —  sait-il  comment? 
Qui  sent  en  lui  si  bellement 
Passer  les  vivantes  ide^es 

Avec  leur  oas  sonore,  avec  leur  queste  clalr. 
Qu'elles  reglent  d1  elles-memes  l'e'lan  du  vers 
Et  les  Jeux 


*  G-ourmont,  Remy  de,  L* Esthetlque  de  la  Langue  Frangalse 
(Paris:  Socie'te  de  Mercure  de  France,  1910). 
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Onduleux  , 
De  la  rime  assouplie  on  fermement  dardee. 

(Le  Verbe) 

Verhaeren  has  a  large,  supple  and  well-adapted  vocabulary 
and  gives  a  feeling  of  dramatic  force  and  energy  in  his  speech. 
*  Verhaeren  is  quite  representative  of  the  New  Poetry  and  bears 
rnltny  resemblances  to  Walt  'Whitman.    Since  the  war,  however, 
his  reputation  has  declined  somewhat,  but  the  vogue  of  his 
poetry  was  felt  all  thru  Europe. 

Gulllaume  Ap^oAnalre  (von  Kostrovitsky)*  altho  born 
in  Rome  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Paris.    During  the  first  part 
of  his  literary  career,  he  came  under  the  Influence  of  the 
symbolists  and  in  "Alcools"  one  of  the  books  of  his  poetry 
written  before  the  war,  we  notice  the  influence  of  Francois 
Rembaud  and  of  Mallarme',  also  of  Poe  and  Whitman.    In  his 
Calligramis  we  remark  the  modernism  without  reserve  of 
Kostrovitsky.    The  Calligramis  were  poems  in  the  form  of 
designs,  whose  typographical  composition  recalled  the  form  of 
the  object  of  which  the  poem  is  written.    Kostrovitsky  was  an 
explorer  in  an  unknown  world  of  poetic  form.    His  influence 
was  enormous,  in  truth  it  was  as  important  as  that  of  Mallarme 
and  of  Rembaud.    He,  Kostrovitsky,  was  the  first  to  break 
away  from  the  symbolists  and  become  head  of  L'Ecole  Expressio- 
niste. 


*  Billy,  Andre,  La  Litterature  Francaise  Contemporalne 
(Paris:  Armand  Colin),  p.  208. 
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The  question  of  "vers  libre"  is  closely  connected  with 
the  symbolists  because  they  were  the  first  to  use  it  in  modern 
times.    However,  the  theorists  have  become  quite  involved  and 
are  divided  on  nearly  every  point  except  that  rhythm  is  the 
corner  stone  of  the  system,  some  assuming  that  nothing  deserves 
the  name  of  free  verse  which  submits  to  any  rule  at  all.  To 
distinguish  between  vers  llbre  and  vers  llbere;  the  vers  libere 
is  based  upon  the  syllabic  system  as  any  regular  poetry  but  a 
certain  freedom  is  permitted  as  regards  the  elision  of  the 
e  mute,  the  en J ambement ,  the  hiatus,  the  rules  of  the  rime, 
the  alternation  of  feminine  and  masculine  rime,  or  of  the 
singular  and  plural  are  not  necessary  observed*  Different 
metres  may  be  used  together  without  any  symmetrical  arrangement* 

As  early  as  Victor  Hugo,  he  who  dislocated  the  Alex- 
andrine and  threw  overboard  all  rules  except  those  concerning 
rime  and  the  conventional  number  of  syllables 9  in  spite  of 
all,  he  stuck  to  the  "vers  de  douze  syllables".  Verlalne 
admitted  that  rhythm  depended  upon  arrangement  of  feet  and  not 
on  the  numeration  of  syllables.    However,  he  and  his  followers 
agreed  that  rhythm  was  indispensable:  "Pour  qu'il  y  ait  vers, 
il  faut  qu'il  y  ait  rythme.M    Henri  de  Regnier;     "le  seul 
quide  du  poete  est  le  rythme."    Viele-Grif fin;  "qu'importe 
le  nombre  du  vers  si  le  rythme  est  beau." 

The  war  interrupted  the  productivity  of  many  poets,  both 
American  and  French  but  it  made  little  change  in  general  poetic 
tendencies.    The  work  of  the  survivors  shows  pre-war  tendencies. 
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The  struggle  between  the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns,  the 
traditionalists  and  the  radicals  still  continues.    Prom  the 
point  of  view  of  technique,  some  of  the  lyric  poets,  Paul 

4  ( 

Claudel,  Paul  Port,  Han  Ityner,  Andre  SuaYfcs,  give  up  verse  for 
a  kind  of  rhythmic  prose.    This  does  not  mean  that  traditional 
poetry  was  dying  out,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  an  interesting 
reaction  in  its  favor  by  the  Neo-classicists  with  Baudelaire 
as  their  model.    Baudelaine  has  influenced  nearly  all  the 
poets  of  the  last  half  century;  they  do  not  imitate  him  but 
they  study  his  work  as  that  of  a  great  master. 

Francis  Jammes  (1868-    )  has  had  a  tremendous  influence 
on  contemporary  poetry  in  his  return  to  nature  as  well  as  in 
his  reversion  to  the  Catholic  religion  and  marked  the  reaction 
against  the  neo-parnassian  school.    He  is  the  poet  of  realism 
who  sings  of  rustic  nature,  of  plants,  birds,  seasons  in  a 
new  way.    Example: - 

II  va  neiger 

II  va  neiger  dans  quelques  Jours.    Je  me  souvlens 
de  l'an  dernier.    Je  me  souviens  de  mes  tristesses 
au  coin  du  fen.    Si  l'on  m'avait  demanded  qu'est-ce? 
J'aurais  dit:  laissez-moi  tranquille.    Ce  n'est  rien. 

J'ai  blen  reflechi,  l'annee  avant,  dans  ma  chambre, 
pendant  que  la  nelge  lourde  tombait  dehors. 
J'ai  r^fle'chl  pour  rien.    A  present  comme  alors 
Je  fume  une  pipe  en  bois  avec  un  bout  d'ambre. 

Francis  Jammes 


Among  the  followers  of  Jammes  were  Charles  Guerin  and 
Madame  de  Noailles  who  was  the  foremost  among  women  poets  of 
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the  time.    It  was the  Jammes  influence  that  the  Naturist 
School  was  formed.    It  was  to  be  a  poetry  to  glorify  the 
sailors,  the  ploughman  and  the  shepherd.    Maurice  Magne  and 
Joachim  Gasquet  were  followers  of  the  same  school,  who  aaid: 
MWe  wish  to  realize  a  human  poetry  after  the  too  strictness  of 
the  Parnassian  or  the  too  obscure,  abstract  poetry  of  symbolism* 

Neo-classieism  is  a  vague  term  which  includes  all 
poetry  observing  the  traditional  rules  of  versification  not 
vers-libriste,  modernist,  or  Jammeslan  in  form.    The  influence 
of  the  theories  of  Maurras  and  Moreas  was  vary  definite  and 
intentional,  they  strove  for  the  beauty  of  the  ensemble  and 
claimed  that  between  two  images  the  author  must  select  the 
beBt  as  there  is  only  one  pure  poetry.    It  is  not  the  intention 
here  to  discuss  all  the  recent  schools  of  poetry;  it  is  rather 
to  show  the  strongest  influences  exerted  upon  the  technique 
in  recent  poetry. 

On  the  opposite  side  to  these  poets,  we  find  a  large 
group  of  writers  of  divergent  tendencies.    These  writers  refuse 
to  admit  that  the  Influence  of  Symbolism  is  dying  out,  for  them, 
free  verse  is  the  future  form  of  poetic  expression,  and  by 
free  verse  they  mean  any  sentence  devoid  not  only  of  rime  but 
even  of  rhythm.    For  them,  traditional  poetry  and  classic  rules 
are  obsolete,  and  that  a  new  form  of  poetry  is  in  the  making* 
While  there  have  been  men  of  great  talent  among  tlfin,  the  fact 

A 

has  been  that  the  most  talented  eventually  revert  to  the  old 
forms. 
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Between  the  modernists  and  the  traditionalists,  some 
authors  stand  out  who  have  borrowed  from  both  sides  yet  who 
refuse  to  become  identified  with  either.    Paul  Fort,  prince 
of  French  poets,  belonged  to  this  group  of  "independents". 
His  Ballades  Francaises  had  an  international  influence  affecting 
for  example  the  work  of  Amy  Lowell,  who  published  a  study  of 
him  in  her  "Six  French  Poets".    In  the  rhythmic  prose-verse 
of  Paul  Fort  are  combined  the  influences  of  symbolism,  of  the 
popular  songs,  and  the  ancient  ballads.    Below  is  an  example 
of  his  ballade  libre. 


Des  Ballades  des  cloches 

Ah*  que  de  Joie,  la  flute  et  la  musette 
troublent  nos  coeurs  de  leurs accords  charmants, 
voici  venir  les  gars  et  les  fillettes,  et 
tous  les  vleux  au  son  des  instruments. 

Gal,  gai,  marions-nous,  les  rubans  et 
les  cornettes,  gai,  gai.  marions-nous, 
et  ce  J oil  couple,  itou: 

Que  de  plalsirs  quand,  dans  l'eglise 
en  fete,  cloche  et  clochette  les  appellent 
tertons,  —  trols  cents  clochettes,  pour 
les  yeux  de  la  belle,,  un  gros  bourdon 
pour  le  coeur  de  I'epoux. 

G-ai,  gai,  marions-nous,  les  rubans  et  les 
cornettes,  gal,  gal,  marions-nous,  et 
ce  joli  couple,  itotti 

The  term  "Vers  Libre"  comes  to  us,  as  so  many  poetic 
fashion  have,  from  France.    It  has  been  taken  up  with  enthusi- 
asm by  people  in  England  and  in  America  and  now  there  are 
many  people  writing  poems  in  unrimed  lines  of  unequal  length. 
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That  seems  to  be  an  easy  thing  to  do,  hut  by  chopping  prose 
into  lines  of  unequal  length  we  do  not  make  verse  llbre.  Vers 
libre  is  individual,  it  is  naturalistic,  it  attempts  to 
vitalize  and  to  express  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  However, 
the  majority  of  successful  writers  of  vers  libre  have  first 
served  an  apprenticeship  under  the  demands  of  meter  and  rime* 

While  there  are  some  who  have  greater  emotional  and 
artistic  impulse  than  they  have  power  of  expression  and  use 
"vers  llbreM  as  the  path  of  least  resistance,  there  are  others, 
talented  and  sincere  artists  who  prefer  this  method  by  choice. 
The  greater  part  of  the  later  poets  followed  the  poetry  of  the 
new  era,  they  rose  above  conventions  and  rules  and  observed 
life  close  at  hand;  they  stood  for  the  new  Americanism  of  the 
period  and  they  had  the  courage  to  break  away  into  what  many 
considered  crude  and  unconventional  and  unpoetic  writing.  Some 
would  voice  the  new  message  of  the  times  in  the  old  forms, 
others  would  adopt  the  new  fashions  but  still  clung  to  the 
old  themes.    The  more  individual  of  the  early  group  to  impress 
themselves  on  their  times  were  Whitman,  Miller,  Lanier,  and 
Russell. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  H.C. 
Bunner  author  of  the  exquisite  lyrics  in  "Airs  from  Aready", 
havifig  a  French  atmosphere.    Bunner  was  an  ardent  and  skillful 
devotee  of  the  French  forms;  ballad^,  rondels  and  rondeaua. 
The  period,  especially  in  the  later  years,  has  had  a  run  of 
these  trivial  but  difficult  forms  of  verse.    During  the  period 


there  was  a  great  mass  of  poetry  written  by  women  poets  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  followed  the  conventional  style  of  Poe. 

The  poets  of  the  last  generation  on  the  whole  voice 
the  new  spirit,  a  democracy,  and  a  human! tar ianism  which  is 
even  more  radical  than  their  predecessors.    They  strive  to 
be  more  Individual  and  their  poetry  lacks  firmness  of  structure 
altho  there  are  in  it  many  passages  of  real  beauty,  it  becomes 

more  naive  and  boisterous  but  more  dramatic.    Among  the  most 
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original  poets  may  be  mentioned  Bliss  Cojsman,  William  Vaughan 
Moody,  Edwin  A.  Robinson,  Edward  Lee  Masters;  altho  the  latter 
poetry  is  partly  of  the  earlier  school. 

Whitman's  influence  and  that  of  recent  French  poets 
are  apparent  in  the  work  of  a  group  of  American  poets  who  call 
themselves  Imagists.    Their  artistic  creed  includes  the  pre- 
sentation of  images  and  moods  by  the  use  of  exact  words,  in- 
stead of  vague  generalities,  absolute  freedom  in  choice  of 
subject  and  belief  in  the  artistic  value  of  modern  life;  the 
creation  of  new  rhythms  as  the  expression  of  new  moods.  The 
verse-form  used  by  the  Imagists  im  most  of  their  poems  is  the 
"vers  libre"  which  is  something  new  in  American  poetry  except 
in  the  poems  of  Walt  Whitman  and  in  thsee  of  Asolan.    It  is 
defined  as /'writing  whose  cadence  is  more  marked,  more  definite 
than  in  prose,  but  which  is  not  so  obviously  accented  as  the 
so-called  regular  verse.    The  unit  in  "vers  libre"  is  not  the 
foot,  the  number  of  syllables,  the  quantity  or  the  like.  The 
unit  is  the  strophe,  which  may  be  the  whole  poem  or  may  be  only 


a  part.    Amy  Lowell  says  In  her  preface  to  "Sword  Blades  and 
Poppy  SeedM;  "these  poems  are  built  upon  cadence,  are  more 
subtle,  but  the  laws  they  follow  are  not  less  fixed."  This 
poetry  is  constructed  upon  mathematical  and  absolute  laws  of 
balance  and  time. 

In  some  of  the  new  poems,  one  feels  a  delicate,  freely 
swaying  rhythm.    The  whole  Imagist  movement  is  an  attempt  to 
widen  the  forms  of  poetry.    It  is  more  interesting  at  present 
for  its  technique  than  for  its  substance.    However,  many  of 
the  new  poems  proclaim  too  loudly,  they  are  too  startling  in 
structure  and  in  vocabulary.    The  new  poetry  shows  new  impulses, 
an  effort  towards  greater  originality  and  a  higher  beauty,  but 
it  is  a  promising  experiment  rather  than  an  assured  success. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  define  exactly  what  constitutes 
the  rules  of  free  verse;  they  are  as  yet  very  ill-defined  as 
the  movement  is  still  young.    One  outstanding  quality,  however, 
is  its  cadence  and  it  is  illustrated  in  varying  degrees  in  the 
length  of  the  lines  of  the  verse. 

In  the  poetry  of  H.  D.  Doolittle,  the  cadence  or  the 
movement  is  short  as  will  be  observed  in  the  following 
example: - 

Sea  Iris 

Weed ,  mo  s  s-weed , 
root  tangled  in  sand, 
sea-iris,  brittle  flower, 
one  petal  like  a  shell 
is  broken, 

and  you  print  a  shadow 

like  a  thin  twig.   


Fortunate  one, 
scented  and  stinging, 
rigid  myrrh-bud, 
camphor-flower, 

sweet  and  salt  —  you  are  wind 
in  our  nostrils. 

Do  the  murex-f ishers 
drench  you  as  they  pass? 
Do  your  roots  drag  up  colour 
Prom  the  sand? 

Band  of  iris-flowers 

above  the  naves, 

you  are  painted  blue, 

painted  like  a  fresh  prow 

stained  among  the  salt  weeds. 


In  the  "Madonna  of  the  Evening  Flowers"  by  Amy  Lowell, 
we  have  lines  of  longer  length  and  a  freer  and  more  flowing 
cadence.    Example:  - 


Madonna  of  the  Evening  Flowers 

All  day  long,  I  have  been  working, 

Now  I  am  tired, 

I  call:  "Where  are  you?" 

But  there  is  only  the  oak  tree  rustling 

in  the  wind* 
The  house  is  very  quiet, 
The  sun  shines  in  your  books, 
On  your  scissors  and  thimble  Just  put  down, 
But  you  are  not  there 
Suddenly  I  am,  lonely; 
Where  are  you? 
I  go  about  searching. 

Then  I  see  you, 

Standing  under  a  spire  of  pale  blue  larkspur, 
With  a  basket  of  roses  on  your  arm. 
You  are  cool  like  silver, 
And  you  smile. 

I  think  the  Canterbury  bells  are  playing 

little  tunes, 
You  tell  me  that  the  peonies  need  spraying, 


That  the  columbines  have  overrun  all  bounds, 
That  the  pyrus  japonica  should  be  cut  back 

and  rounded. 
You  tell  me  these  things. 
But  I  look  at  you,  heart  of  silver, 
White  heart-flame  of  polished  silver, 
Burning  beneath  the  blue  steeples  of  the 

larkspur, 

And  I  long  to  kneel  instantly  at  your  feet, 
While  all  about  us  peal  the  loud,  sweet  Te  Deum 
of  the  Canterbury  bells. 


The  quality  of  cadence  is  shown  in  Walt  Whitman's 
"Poem  of  the  Road"  from  "Leaves  of  G-rass"and  flows  with  a 
maximum  of  freedom  sometimes  overflowing  to  the  extent  of 
three  lines.    Example: - 


Poem  of  the  Road 

1.  Afoot  and  light-hearted  I  take  to  the  open  road, 
Healthy,  free,  the  world  before  me, 

The  long  brown  path  before  me,  leading  wherever  I 
choose. 

2.  Henceforth  I  ask  not  good-fortune  —  I  am  good- 

fortune  , 

Henceforth  I  whimper  no  more,  postpone  no  more, 

need  nothing, 
Strong  and  content,  I  travel  the  open  road. 

3.  The  earth  —  that  is  sufficient, 

I  do  not  want  the  constellations  any  nearer, 

I  know  they  are  very  well  where  they  are, 

I  know  they  suffice  for  those  who  belong  to  them. 

4.  Still  here  I  carry  my  old  delicious  burdens, 

I  carry  them,  men  and  women  —  I  carry  them  with 

me  wherever  I  go, 
I  swear  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  get  rid  of  them, 
I  am  filled  with  them,  and  I  will  fill  them  in  return. 

5.  You  road  I  travel  and  look  around I     I  believe  you 

are  not  all  that  is  here, 
I  believe  that  much  unseen  is  also  here. 


6.  Here  is  the  profound  lesson  of  reception,  neither 

preference  or  denial 

The  "black  with  his  woolly  head,  the  felon,  the  dis- 
eased, the  illiterate  person,  are  not  denied; 

The  birth,  the  hasting  after  the  physician,  the  beg- 
gar's tramp,  the  drunkard's  stagger,  the 
laughing  party  of  mechanics, 

The  escaped  youth,  the  rich  person's  carriage,  the  fop, 
the  eloping  couple, 

The  early  market-man,  the  hearse,  the  moving  of 

furniture  into  the  town,  the  return  back  from 
the  town, 

They  pass,  I  also  pass,  anything  passes  —  none  can 

be  interdicted, 
None  but  are  accepted,  none  but  are  dear  to  me. 

7.  You  air  that  serves  me  with  breath  to  speak! 
You  objects  that  call  from  diffusion  by  meanings 

and  give  them  shape! 
You  light  that  wraps  me  and  all  things  in  delicate 

equable  showers! 
You  animals  moving  serenely  over  the  earth! 
You  birds  that  wing  yourselves  through  the  air!  you 

insects! 

You  sprouting  growths  from  the  farmers*  fields!  you 
stalks  and  weeds  by  the  fences! 

You  paths  worn  in  the  irregular  hollows  by  the  road- 
sides! 

I  think  you  are  latent  with  curious  existences  —  you 
are  so  dear  to  me. 

8.  You  flagged  walks  of  the  cities!  you  strong  curbs  at 

the  edges! 

You  ferries!  you  planks  and  posts  of  wharves'  you 
timber-lined  sides!  you  distant  ships; 

You  rows  of  houses!  you  window-pierced  facades! 
you  roofs! 

You  porches  and  entrances!  you  copings  and  iron 
guards! 

You  windows  whose  transparent  shells  might  expose 
so  much! 

You  doors  and  ascending  steps!  you  arches! 

You  gray  stones  of  interminable  pavements!  you  trod- 
den crossings! 

Prom  all  that  has  been  near  you  I  believe  you  have 

Imparted  to  yourselves,  and  now  would  impart 
the  same  secretly  to  me, 

Prom  the  living  and  the  dead  I  think  you  have  peopled 

your  impassive  surfaces,  and  the  spirits  thereof 
would  be  evident  and  amicable  with  me* 


9. 


The  earth  expanding  right  hand  and  left  hand, 
The  picture  alive,  every  part  in  its  best  light, 
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The  music  falling  in  where  it  is  wanted,  and  stopping 
where  it  was  not  wanted, 

The  cheerful  voice  of  the  public  road  —  the  gay  fresh- 
sentiment  of  the  road* 

10.  0  highway  I  travell  0  public  roadl  do  you  say  to 

me,  Do  not  leave  me? 
Do  you  say,  Venture  not?  If  you  leave  me  you  are 
lost? 

Do  you  say,  I  am  already  prepared  —  I  am  well-beaten 
and  undenied  —  adhere  to  me? 

11.  0  public  roadl  I  say  back,  I  am  not  afraid  to  leave 

you  —  yet  I  love  you, 
You  express  me  better  than  I  can  express  myself, 
You  shall  be  more  to  me  than  my  poem. 

12.  I  think  heroic  deeds  were  all  conceived  in  the  open 

air, 

I  think  I  could  stop  here  myself,  and  do  miracles, 
I  think  whatever  I  meet  on  the  road  I  shall  like,  and 

whoever  beholds  me  shall  like  me, 
I  think  whoever  I  see  must  be  happy. 

13 •  From  this  hour,  freedom! 

From  this  hour  I  ordain  myself  loosed  of  limits  and 
imaginary  lines, 

Going  where  I  list  —  my  own  master,  total  and  abso- 
lute, 

Listening  to  others,  and  considering  well  what  they 
say, 

Pausing,  searching,  receiving,  contemplating, 
Gently,  but  with  undeniable  will,  divesting  myself  of 
the  holds  that  would  hold  me. 

14.  I  inhale  great  draughts  of  air, 

The  east  and  the  west  are  mine,  and  the  north  and 
the  south  are  mine, 

15«  I  am  larger  than  I  thought, 

I  did  not  know  I  had  so  much  goodness. 

16.  All  seems  beautiful  to  me, 

I  can  repeat  over  to  men  and  women,  You  have  done 

such  good  to  me,  I  would  do  the  same  to  you. 

17.  I  will  recruit  for  myself  and  you  as  I  go, 

I  will  scatter  myself  among  men  and  women  as  I  go, 
I  will  toss  the  new  gladness  and  roughness  among 
them; 

Whoever  denies  me,  it  shall  not  trouble  me, 
Whoever  accepts  me,  he  or  she  shall  be  blessed,  and 
shall  bless  me. 


18.  Now  If  a  thousand  perfect  men  were  to  appear,  it 

it  would  not  amaxe  me, 
Now  if  a  thousand  beautiful  forms  of  women  appeared, 
it  would  not  astonish  me. 

19.  Now  I  see  the  secret  of  the  making  of  the  best 

persons, 

It  is  to  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  to  eat  and  sleep 
with  the  earth. 

20.  Here  is  space  —  here  a  great  personal  deed  has  room, 
A  great  deed  seizes  upon  the  hearts  of  the  whole  race 

of  men, 

Its  effusion  of  strength  and  will  overwhelms  law,  and 

mocks  all  authority  and  all  argument  against  it. 

21.  Here  is  the  teat  of  wisdom, 

Wisdom  is  not  finally  tested  in  schools, 
Wisdom  cannot  be  passed  from  one  having  it,  to  an- 
other not  having  it, 
Wisdom  is  of  the  Soul,  is  not  susceptible  of  proof,  is 
its  own  proof, 

Applies  to  all  stages  and  objects  and  qualities,  and  is 
content, 

Is  the  certainty  of  the  reality  and  immortality  of 
things,    and  the  excellence  of  things; 

Something  there  is  in  the  float  of  the  sight  of  things 
that  provokes  it  out  of  the  Soul. 


In  the  preceding  pages,  I  have  endeavored  to  summarize 
the  present  situation  and  while  we  cannot  make  a  definite 
broadcast  of  the  future  there  has  been  an  apparent  decline 
in  the  "vers  libre"  movement  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  may 
never  be  a  lasting  influence.    The  range  and  scope  of  its 
activity  is  necessarily  limited  and  in  order  to  be  skilled  in 
the  art  of  free  verse  one  must  first  have  mastered  the 
technique  of  the  pure  poets. 

The  influence  of  Walt  Whitman  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated and  has  had  increasing  vogue  across  the  Atlantic,  he 
has  been  acclaimed  in  England,  France,  G-ermany  and  Russia. 
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He  has  been  hailed  as  prophet,  as  pioneer,  as  rebel,  as  fiery 

humanist,  and  as  liberator.    The  whole  scheme  of  "Leaves  of 

Grass"  is  inclusive.    Burroughs  says  of  him,  "His  work  had 

the  power  to  open  doors,  and  windows,  to  let  down  bars  rather 

than  to  put  them  up,  to  dissolve  forms  to  escape  narrow 

boundaries,  to  plant  the  reader  on  a  hill  rather  than  in  a 

corner."    He  could  do  this  because  first  of  all  he  believed 
1 

lmpllcity  in  life,  he  sought  to  grasp  it  as  a  whole  not  rejecting 
r 

things  which  to  others  might  seem  trivial.    He  declared  him- 
self part  of  elemental  primitive  things  and  constantly  identi- 
fied himself  with  them. 

What  is  commonest,  cheapest,  nearest,  easiest  is  me. 

By  me  he  meant  anyone.    He  was  a  lover  of  casual  and  ordinary 
things,  and  the  first  poet  to  reveal  the  glory  of  the  common- 
place.   He  used  material  which  had  until  then  been  thought 
unpoetic  for  poetry. 

I  believe  a  leaf  of  grass  is  no  less  than  the 

journey-work  of  the  stars, 
And  the  pismire  equally  perfect,  and  a  grain  of  sand, 

and  the  egg  of  the  wren, 
And  the  tree-toad  is  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  highest, 
And  the  running  blackberry  would  adorn  the  parlors 

of  heaven, 

And  the  narrowest  hinge  in  my  hand  puts  to  scorn  all 

machinery, 

And  the  cow  crunching  with  depressed  hind,  surpasses 

any  statue, 

And  a  mouse  is  a  miracle  enough  to  stagger  sextillions 

of  infidels! 


■ 
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It  is  encompassing  naturalism,  this  affection  for  all  that  is 
homely  that  sets  Walt  Whitman  apart •    There  is  a  certain 
blending  of  the  familiar  in  a  grand  way  in  an  atmosphere  of 
mysticism* 

In  spite  of  the  far  reaching  influence  which  Walt  Whitman 
has  had  thru  his  Leaves  of  Grass,  one  must  not  think  that  with 
its  first  appearance  it  was  acclaimed  or  applauded;  quite  the 
contrary,  the  volume  that  appeared  in  1855  was  scorned  by  the 
press  amd  ignorea  by  the  public.    It  was  the  center  of  a 
violent  controversy*    Emerson  hailed  its  flaming  spirit 
recognizing  in  it  the  truths  he  himself  had  been  preaching,  but 
the  general  public  was  not  so  kindly  and  buried  it  in  a  volume 
of  abuse.    The  Leaves  of  Grass  was  his  life  work,  for  over 
forty  years  he  wrote  and  rewrote  his  poems  until  the  ninth 
edition  published  in  1892  was  a 'veritable  bible  with  three 
hundred  and  nineteen  poems.    Recognition  of  its  true  worth 
can©  uore  quickly  from  abroad  than  at  home* 

Many  of  Whitman's  contemporaries  namely  Lowell,  sneered 
at  him,  others  belittled  his  efforts.    Henry  Ed.  Tegler  has 
compiled  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  striking  phrases  in  Walt 
Whitman*.    Yesterday  and  Today  (1916).    Here  are  a  few  of  them: 
"Nastiness  and  insensibility  to  shame",  "roots  like  a  pig", 
"a  rowdy  knight  errant",  of  all  writers  he  is  the  most  silly, 
the  most  blasphemous,  and  the  most  disgusting*    Only  John 
Burroughs  and  Lowell  championed  him  at  this  time  in  America* 
As  with  Emerson  so  with  Whitman,  the  Spirit  was  all* 
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Whitman  struck  out  boldly  for  a  native  speech,  for 
common,  Idiomatic  words,  even  for  slang,  In  short  for  "words" 
that  would  be  welaomed  by  a  nation  because  they  were  of  its 
blood.    He  employed  many  terms  from  the  markets,  from  the  mills, 
from  all  the  homely  walks  of  life*    There  Is  a  marked  tempo 
characteristic  of  each  poem  suited  to  its  theme.    It  quickens 
the  "Song  of  the  Open  Road",  it  beats  loudly  thru  "Drum  —  Taps" 
and  has  a  lifting  solemnity  in  "Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly 
Rocking".    In  his  "Song  of  the  Exposition",  Whitman  wrote  his 
own  credo,  and  expressed  the  manifesto  of  his  followers. 


Come,  Muse,  migrate  from  Greece  and  Ionia. 

Cross  out,  please  those  immensely  overpaid  accounts; 

That  matter  of  Troy  and  Achilles'  wrath,  and 

Aeneas J  Odysseus'  wanderings; 
Placard  "Removed"  and  "To  Let"  on  the  rocks  of 

your  snowy  Parnassus, 
For  know  that  a  better,  fresher,  busier  sphere, 

a  wider  untried  domain  awaits,  demands  you. 


Whitman  did  not  despise  rime  altho  he  was  not  versed  in  its 
art,  on  the  contrary  he  admired  it  in  other  poets,  especially 
in  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  and  his  work  shows  how  he  later 
returned  to  it  but  the  spirit  was  always  larger  than  the  poefcry; 
it  needed  something  larger,  and  looser  than  fixed  meters  to 
express  it.    He  says:- 


Rhymes  and  rhymes  pass  away,  poems  distill1 d  from 

poems  pass  away, 
The  swarms  of  reflectors,  and  the  polite  pass, 

and  leave  ashes, 
Wanderers,  importers,  obedient  persons,  make  the 

soil  of  literature, 
America  Justifies  itself,  give  it  time,  no  disguise 

can  deceive  it  or  conceal  from  ltf 

it  is  Impassive  enough* 
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But  here  is  an  example  of  metrical  verse: - 

How  solemn*  sweeping  this  dense  black  tide' 
No  friendly  lights  i'  the  heaven  o'er  us; 

0  murky,  darkness  on  either  side, 

And  kindred  darkness  all  before  us I 

0,  tireless  waters!  like  Life's  quick  dream, 

Onward  and  onward  ever  hurrying  — 
Like  death  in  this  midnight  how  you  seem, 

Life  in  your  chill  drops  greedily  burying! 

It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  form  a  final  estimate  of 
Whitman' s  worth.    Whitman' s  worth  among  the  poets  was  his 
contribution  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  form.    He  was 
hailed  as  the  father  of  the  free  verse  movement;    the  flexi- 
bility given  to  his  poetry  by  means  of  sounds  often  musical 
in  the  choice  of  words,  by  his  rhythms,  his  piling  up  of 
related  details  into  a  composite  vast  whole  and  by  means  of 
repetition  and  contrast,  oppo sites  merged  into  one,  the  unseen 
is  proved  by  the  seen.    Light  and  dark,  good  and  evil,  do  not 
merely  emphasize  but  complete  each  other.    But  it  is  by  Whitman* 
spirit  not  by  his  technique  that  he  will  live.    It  intensifies 
whatever  it  touches  and  above  all  it  has  a  vigorous  optimism. 
With  Walt  Whitman,  early  American  poetry  ends  and  modern 
American  poetry  begins. 

Prom  Whitman's  song  of  the  tt0pen  RoadM  from  "Leaves  of 

Grass". 

Afoot  —  light-hearted  I  take  the  open  road, 
Healthy,  free,  the  world  before  me, 
The  long  brown  path  before  me  leading  wherever 

I  choose. 
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Henceforth  I  ask  not  good-fortune,  I  myself  am 

good- fortune, 
Henceforth  I  whimper  no  more,  postpone  no  more, 

need  nothing, 
Done  with  indoor  complaints,  libraries, 

querulous  criticisms, 
Strong  and  content  I  travel  the  open  road. 

The  earth  that  is  sufficient, 

I  do  not  want  the  constellations  any  nearer, 

I  know  they  are  very  well  where  they  are, 

I  know  they  suffice  for  those  who  belong  to  them. 

Camerado,  I  give  you  my  hand I 

I  give  you  my  love  more  precious  than  money, 

I  give  you  myself  before  preaching  the  law; 

Will  you  give  me  yourself?    Will  you  travel  with  me? 

Shall  we  stick  by  each  other  as  long  as  we  live? 

Paul  Claudel*  at  one  time  Ambassador  from  Prance  to 
Wamhington  is  one  of  the  most  original  of  the  symbolist  poets. 
His  conversion  to  Catholicism  at  eighteen  had  a  powerful  and 
mystical  influence  over  all  his  poetry.    He  writes  that  a 
role  is  assigned  to  everything  in  the  universe  in  vfeurof  a 
total  harmony,  a  harmony  of  effort  and  of  action.    It  is  from 
Rembaud  that  he  has  borrowed  the  idea  of  eternal  youth,  a 
continual  search  for  the  exceptional  and  a  contempt  for  all 
that  is  traditional. 

By  a  striking  contradiction  to  his  orthodoxy  in  religion, 
we  find  Claudel  a  heretique  from  the  point  of  view  of  tech- 
nique.   Paul  Claudel  did  not  from  the  beginning  adopt  the 

*  Billy,  Andre,  La  Litterature  Contemporaines  Francaise 
(Paris:  A.  Colin).  ■ 
Duhamel,  Georges,  Paul  Claudel  (Paris:  Mercure  de 
France,  October,  1923). 
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rhythm  of  assonanced  verse.    He  first  wrote  some  regular  verse 
and  even  some  poems  "based  upon  fixed  forms,  such  as  the  sonnet; 
altho  he  was  very  soon  launched  on  the  way  prepared  by  Rembaud. 
In  truth,  he  did  not  concern  himself  with  the  irregularities 
with  which  the  first  "vers-libristes"  were  concerned  but  he 
broke  decisively  away  from  everything  that  touched  tradition* 
Even  when  Claudel  wished  to  write  a  poem  according  to  a  fixed 
form  in  his  early  days,  he  did  not  do  it  according  to  tradition: 


Bruit^de  l'homme,  pas,  cris,  rives,  appels,  devant 
Derriere,  chants,  amours,  rixes,  marches,  paroles, 
Je  te  veux  etouffer,  o  peuple  en  moi,  mourant, 
Tais-toi,  sonore  esprit.    Eteignez-vous  voix  folles. 

Bruit  de  la  mer,  bruit  de  la  terre,  bruit  du  vent. 
Murmure  au  bois  profond,  l'clseau  chante.  Privoles 
Jours,  dors,  passe'.    Que  me  veux-tu  encore,  enfant? 
Fleur  de  ce  monde-ci;  referme  tes  carolles. 

Et  toi  aussi,  tais-toi,  coeur  tasisez-vous  soupir. 
Le  vieux  murmure  en  moi  dure  et  ne  peut  finir 
Tout  s'ei-tu.    Viens,  ma  nuit.    Viens-tu  ombre  de 

l1 ombre. 

Viens,  silence  sacre  et  nuptial.  Solell 
De  mon  §me,  viens,  paix.    Viens  amitie. 

Viens  nombre. 

Viens  avec  moi,  viens  mon  Dieu,  viens  ardent  sommeil. 


We  see  that  the  rime  in  this  poem  is  not  that  of  the  French 
sonnet  of  the  XVItn  nor  of  the  XVII1111  century.    It  is  rather  a 
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sonnet  Claudelian  speaking  the  sonnet  of  Shakespeare  which  has 
served  him  as  a  model.    There  is  also  in  the  expression  of 
Claudel  a  sentiment  of  home-sickness  which  is  easily  understood 
in  view  of  his  life  of  exile  passed  in  all  of  the  large  cities 


of  the  world. 
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The  poetic  form  of  Paul  Claudel*  is  totalistic,  that 
is  it  is  offered  to  us  en  masse  and  so  in  his  verse  he  gives 
us  a  synthesis  of  ideas  and  of  images,  not  analyzed  aooording 
according  to  a  logical  order  hut  presented  in  its  natal  living 
state.    That  which  is  presented  to  the  reader  is  not  the  object 
which  the  poet  has  seized  upon  but  its  equivalent  artifically 
composed,  each  verse  forms  a  distinct  unit#    It  does  not  demand 
either  rime  or  any  fixed  number  of  syllables.    The  rime, 
assonance,  endings  come  only  as  the  occasion  demands,  and 
depend  solely  upon  the  poet.    However,  one  mustAthlnk  that 
Claudel  gave  himself  up  to  a  loose  type  of  poetic  form,  on  the 
contrary,  its  movement,  alliterations,  enjambements,  pauses 
were  all  employed  in  most  skillful  fashion.    Claudel  is  a 
marvelous  artisan  and  theorist  of  rime.    He  had  an  extraordinary 
musical  sense  in  poetry.    He  claimed  that  poetry  was  not  to  be 
an  instrument  of  reality,  but  rather  of  delight. 

0.  mon  filsl  lorsque  j'e'fcals  un^oete  entre  les  hommes, 
J'inventai  ce  vers  qui  n!avait  ni  rime  ni  mStre, 
Et  je  le  de'flnissals  dans  le  secret  de  mon  coeur 

cette  fonction  double  et  re^ciproque 
Par  laquelle  l'homme  absorbe  la  vie,  et  restitue, 

dans  l'acte  supreme  de  1' expiration, 
Une  parole  intelligible. 

This  passage  will  give  one  an  idea  of  the  variance  in  typo- 
graphical arrangement  and  the  irregularity  of  the  cesura: 

*  De  Lonquedec,  Joseph.  L'Oeuvre  de  Paul  Claudel  (Paris: 
Rue  de  Reines  17,  July  1929),  Gabriel  Beauchesne,  Editeur. 
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Combien  de  temps 
Y-a-t-il 
Que  Je  vivais? 

(from  La  Tete  d'Or) 

In  one  of  his  more  recent  lyric  works;  "Cette  heure  qui  est 
entre  le  printemps  et  l'ete,"  Claudel  mixes  without  any- 
apparent  regularity  rimes  and  assonance. 

Je  vols  ma  femme  pies  de  moi,  et  je  vols  mon 
enfant  clair  et  trlomphant 

Qui  donne  de  grands  coups  de  pleds  dans  son  berceau 
et  qui  rit  aux  e'clats  dans  le  soleil 
levant. 

Like  Jammes,  Claudel  does  not  give  much  care  to  details; 
rather  he  gives  an  impression  of  the  ensemble.    He  broadens 
every  point  of  view  because  in  everything  he  considers  the 
connections  and  relations  of  the  whole. 
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